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Contributors to This Issue 


The Council is pleased to present in 
this issue four of the excellent papers 
given at its annual meeting in May. 
The contributors are: 


Herotp C. Hunt, General Superin- 
tendent of Chicago Schools, is a member 
of the Council’s Executive Committee 
and former chairman of the Council. 
Mr. Hunt formerly taught at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and at Columbia 
University and has served as president 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 


Rosert A. Tart, Senator from Ohio, 
has been a member of the U.S. Senate 
since 1938. Ip the Ejighty-First Con- 
gress he served on the Senate Commit- 
tees on Labor and Public Welfare, 


Finance, and the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

Paut G. HOFFMAN is administrator 
for Economic Cooperation. He resigned 
as president of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion to assume this post. Mr. Hoffman 
received the American Education Award 
for 1948. He is author of Seven Roads 
to Safety. 

Eart J. McGratn, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, is a member of the U.S. 
National Commission for Unesco. He 
was formerly a member of the faculty of 
the State University of Iowa and of the 
University of Chicago. 

Gerorce F. Zoox, who makes his an- 
nual report in this issue, has been presi- 
dent of the American Council on Educa- 
tion since 1934, 
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The President’s Annual Report 
May 6, 1949 


Council on Education I can relate only a small portion of 

the story with respect to the Council’s activities during the 
past year. The remainder you will have to read, if you are 
courageous enough to do so, in the full printed report which 
appears in the July issue of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD. More- 
over, I find myself increasingly inclined at the annual meeting 
not merely to set forth the facts with respect to our progress and 
accomplishments but rather to use a few of these facts as the 
basis for a certain amount of personal observation and inter- 
pretation. The present document is my fifteenth annual report 
to the representatives of the member organizations and institu- 
tions of the American Council on Education. 


[' Is OBVIOUS that at the annual meeting of the American 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
MEMBERSHIP 


During the past year the membership of the Council has 
increased from 1,004 to 1,050. The changes in the various 
classes of membership are as follows: constituent member or- 
ganizations, 66 to 68; associate member organizations, the same 
number, 57; institutional members—universities, colleges, school 
systems and private schools—881 to 925; total 1,050. [The 
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increase at intervals is shown on the accompanying chart.] | 
am sure that we may all take pride in this very gratifying growth 
in the Council’s membership. Practically all of the important 
national educational organizations are members of the Council. 


GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
MEMBERSHIP, 1918 TO MAY 1949 





1918 1923 1928 1933 1938 1943 1948 1949 


J Organizations—Constituent and Associate Members 


Institutional Members 


With one exception, every state university is a member of the 
Council. A very large portion of all institutions accredited by 
the regional associations and the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education are institutional members, as are 
a very gratifying number of the state departments of education 
and local school systems, both public and private. This compre- 
hensive character of the Council is unique and a source of great 
strength and support. 

The following institutions and organizations have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Council between May 1948 and 
May 1949: 
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Constituent 


American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 

Association of University Evening Colleges 

Bureau of Professional Education in Colleges, American Osteopathic 
Association 


Associate 


Alpha Epsilon Delta (premedical fraternity) 
United States National Student Association 
World Student Service Fund 


Institutional 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal 
Allen University, Columbia, South Carolina 
Benedict College, Columbia, South Carolina 

Claflin University, Orangeburg, South Carolina 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester 

Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon 

Louisiana College, Pineville 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Miles College, Birmingham, Alabama 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Rivier College, Nashua, New Hampshire 

Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
*Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky 

Union University, Jackson, Tennessee 

University of Houston, Houston, Texas 


Yeshiva College, New York City 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield, West Virginia 

Holy Names College, Spokane, Washington 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City 
* Renewal of a formerly held membership. 
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Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Millersville 
Wisconsin State Teachers College, Eau Claire 


Junior COLLEGES 


Chicago City Junior College, Wilson Branch, Chicago, Illinois 
Del Mar College, Corpus Christi, Texas 

Gardner-Webb College, Boiling Springs, North Carolina 
Hillyer College, Junior College Division, Hartford, Connecticut 
Jefferson City Junior College, Jefferson City, Missouri 

La Salle-Peru Township Junior College, La Salle, Illinois 
Lee Junior College, Baytown, Texas 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Menlo Park School and College, Menlo Park, California 
Morristown College, Morristown, Tennessee 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma 
Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina 

South Georgia College, College, Georgia 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Florida 


STATE BOARDS AND DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


Delaware State Department of Public Instruction 

Iowa State Board of Education 

Board of Trustees of Mississippi Institutions of Higher Learning 
South Carolina State Department of Education 


Pusiic ScHoot SysTEMS 
Berks County (Pennsylvania) Public Schools 
Buffalo (New York) Board of Education 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Independent School District 
McKeesport (Pennsylvania) Public Schools 
Washington (D. C.) Public Schools 


SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATIONS 
Rosenberg Foundation, San Francisco, California 
Utah Conference on Higher Education, Salt Lake City 
FINANCES 


The central office of the Council has, through the years, been 
supported from two sources, first, the dues charged member or- 
ganizations and institutions, and, second, grants of money from 
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the General Education Board. At the end of the present fiscal 
year we shall have remaining from the second source the sum 
of approximately $84,335. Obviously, it is desirable that the 
central office of the Council be self-supporting, if possible, in 
order that the energies of the staff may be expended in the 
conception and development of— including securing financial 
support for—individual projects. For a number of years it 
looked out of the question to reach this goal. 

But last year, at this time, the Executive Committee decided 
to see if we could not succeed in attaining self-support. Hence, 
effective January 1, 1949, institutional membership dues were 
put on a sliding scale beginning with $50 per year for junior 
colleges whose enrollment is less than 500 students; $75 per 
year for junior colleges whose enrollment is 500 and over; $100 
per year for four-year colleges whose enrollment is up to 1,199; 
$150 per year for institutions whose enrollment is from 1,200 
to 4,999; and $200 for institutions with an enrollment in excess 
of 5,000. Also, the dues of associate members were raised to 
$25 per year. The dues of the constituent member organiza- 
tions and school systems, both public and private, remained the 
same—$100 and $50 respectively. The Executive Committee 
and the staff have been gratified at the favorable response which, 
on the basis of our present membership, should produce ap- 
proximately $109,500 per year. This increase in income comes 
very near, as the budget will show, to putting the central office of 
the Council on a self-supporting basis. What, therefore, looked 
quite impossible for many years is now happily near to realiza- 
tion. 

The budget of the publications revolving fund, for obvious 
reasons, is separated from the current expense budget. During 
the current year the income and expenditures were estimated at 
$154,000. Already, two months prior to the close of the fiscal 
year, the income is $135,500 and the expenditures are $108,000. 
In the meantime, it is gratifying to report that there is a cash 
balance of $108,464.74 on hand in the publications fund, most 
of which belongs to particular projects such as the handbook 
American Universities and Colleges, or comes from the sale of 
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the publications of particular projects such as the Commission on 
Teacher Education. In addition, our bills receivable and in- 
ventory of books and pamphlets are conservatively estimated 
at $58,914.81. 

The major part of the Council’s income comes from founda- 
tions in support of special projects or from contracts with various 
federal agencies for studies and services. During the current 
year the Council has available $831,150 for these purposes, 
Thus, the total funds available for all types of Council activities 
during the current fiscal year will be approximately $1,190,150. 

The budgets for current expenses and for the publications 
revolving fund for the fiscal year beginning July 1 next are not 
substantially different from those of last year. They amount 
to $153,000 and $134,600 respectively. They will be presented 
to you for action at the business session tomorrow afternoon. 

The Building Committee and the Executive Committee have 
continued their consideration of the need for a Council building. 
For several years it has been necessary to locate two important 
Council projects elsewhere in the city. Now it develops that we 
shall be asked to give up some of the space we are occupy- 
ing at 744 Jackson Place. Moreover, a number of member or- 
ganizations have recently encountered difficulty in securing satis- 
factory quarters. For some time it has been evident to them and 
to us that frequent contacts and cooperation would be greatly 
facilitated if they could be housed in a Council building with us. 

What has hitherto been scarcely more than a hope seems 
nearer realization since the Council now has on hand, arising out 
of the settlement from the test merger and the building fund 
begun three years ago, nearly $200,000 which can be used toward 
this purpose. I trust, therefore, that our dream of a Council 
building may not be postponed much longer. 


GRANTS 


During the year 1948-49 grants for special purposes amount- 
ing to $468,534.18 have been made to the Council by educa- 
tional foundations, agencies of the United States government, 
and other groups, as follows: 
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ASSOCIATION OF BusINESS OFFICERS IN SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 
$200 toward the support of the manual on college and university 
business administration. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
$2,500 for the use of the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education. 
$26,000 toward the support of the work of the National Teacher 
Examinations. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
$750 for the use of the U.S. National Commission for UNEsco 
in connection with the employment of a script writer for 
service at the Unesco National Conference, Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 31-April 2, 1949. 
$1,000 toward the expenses of the Conference on the Role of 
Universities and Colleges in International Understanding, 
Estes Park, Colorado, June 19-22, 1949. 


Crvit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
$8,000 for the evaluation and planning of aeronautical curricu- 
lums and programs for use by schoolteachers and teacher- 
training institutions. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
$7,500 or as much thereof as is necessary, for a survey of the 
branch of the University of Massachusetts located at Fort 

Devens, Massachusetts. 


FieELD FOUNDATION 
$2,500 for the work of the Committee on Education and Social 
Security. 


Epwarp W. Hazen FouNDATION 
$2,500 toward the expenses of holding a conference on interna- 
tional education during the summer of 1949 (Estes Park, 
Colorado, June 19-22, 1949). 
$4,500 for the support of the advisory service of the Committee 
on Student Personnel Work, for the year 1948-49. 


GranT FounpaATION, INc. 
$60,000 for a three-year study of the personal qualities and inter- 
ests characterizing successful teachers, under the direction 


of David G. Ryans. 
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ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 

$8,000 for the expenses of a panel on teacher education, established 
by the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, to 
work with the Advisory Committee on Educational and 
Cultural Relations with the Occupied Countries. 

$25,000 for the work of the Advisory Committee on Educational 
and Cultural Relations with Occupied Countries, for the 
year beginning June 1, 1948. 

$50,000 for the work of the Advisory Committee on Educational 
and Cultural Relations with Occupied Countries, for the 
period May 1, 1949, to July 31, 1950. 


Lessinc J. RosENWALD FOUNDATION 


$10,000 for the activities of the Committee on Education and Social 
Security. 


‘TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
$3,000 per year, until mutually terminated, for the services of the 


Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education 
in connection with educational problems. 


TIMKEN FOUNDATION 


$6,975 for the expenses of a survey to determine the desirability 
of establishing postsecondary-school educational opportu- 
nities in Canton, Ohio. 


U.S. Armep Forces INSTITUTE 
$25,000 as an extension of a contract between the Commission on 
Accreditation of Service Experiences and the U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute, from April 1, 1949, through March 31, 
1950, to provide for the furnishing of services for the 
evaluation of UsaFi materials. 


‘U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 
$3,400 for the conduct of a survey of the Navy School of Music. 
$8,000 for consulting services on scientific research and technical 
problems and for the Naval Scientific Personnel Advisory 
Committee. Available September 27, 1948, to June 30, 
1949. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


$11,000 additional for assistance to U.S. Cultural Centers in Ar- 
gentina. 
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$25,967 additional for the program of aid to American schools in 
other American republics. To be expended or obligated 
prior to December 31, 1948. 
$171,000 for the work of the Inter-American Schools Service and 
the program of aid to American Schools in Other Ameri- 
can Republics, for the period ending September 30, 1949. 
U.S. NATIONAL COMMISSION ON INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 
$742.18 for the expenses of printing and distributing the study on 
Textbook Improvement and International Understanding, 
by I. James Quillen. 
GrorcE W. WIDENER 
$5,000 during 1949 for the activities of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Social Security. 


STAFF 


During the year it was necessary for the president of the 
Council, George F. Zook, to go abroad twice. From August 2 
to 13, 1949, he attended the international Preparatory Confer- 
ence of Representatives of Universities, held at the University 
of Utrecht, the Netherlands, during which conference he acted 
as chairman of the United States delegation and chairman of 
Section V of the conference. This section dealt with continuing 
international cooperation among universities. The conference 
scheduled for June 1949 at Estes Park, Colorado, referred to 
elsewhere in this report, is in part an outgrowth of deliberations 
at the Utrecht conference. Later, from November 17 to De- 
cember, Mr. Zook served as a member of the United States 
delegation to the Third International UNEsco Conference, held 
in Beirut, Lebanon. Most of Mr. Zook’s efforts at that meeting 
were devoted to the Administrative Committee’s activities. In 
connection with the trip to Beirut Mr. Zook was able to have 
short visits in Syria, Greece, and Turkey. 

Four individuals have served at the Council during this last 
year for brief periods. George W. Angell, on leave from Michi- 
gan State College, spent from September 22 to December 22, 
1948, at the Council offices, to carry on an exploratory study of 
the evaluation programs in general education in twenty-five in- 
stitutions of higher education. 
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Mitchell Dreese, on leave from George Washington Univer. 
sity during the first semester of the academic year, contributed 
his services to the Council for the carrying on of a special 
project on the effect of veterans counseling centers in the develop. 
ment of personnel services in a selected group of colleges and 
universities in the United States, which investigation included 
visits to a limited number of institutions. 

Maris M. Proffitt, formerly a member of the staff of the 
United States Office of Education, carried on during the summer 
of 1948 a considerable number of the activities usually engaged 
in by Francis J. Brown, while Mr. Brown was in Paris at the 
Unesco headquarters office. After Mr. Brown’s return Mr, 
Proffitt continued at the Council until May 1949 giving valuable 
assistance in many directions. 

To plan for the Conference on the Role of Colleges and 
Universities in International Understanding, at Estes Park, 
Colorado, June 19-22, 1949, the Council was able to secure the 
services of Howard Lee Nostrand, on leave from the University 
of Washington, in Seattle. Mr. Nostrand will also prepare the 
report on the proceedings of the Estes Park conference.' 

John E. Ivey, Jr., who for many years served as executive sec- 
retary of the Council’s Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education, resigned that post along with other commitments, 
to become director of the Regional Council for Education,’ 
located in Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. Ivey will, however, retain his 
connection with the Council’s committee through membership in 
the group. 

Harold E. Snyder, who served at the Council first with the 
Committee on Teacher Education and later as the director of 
the Commission on International Educational Rehabilitation, be- 
came the director of the Advisory Committee on Educational 
and Cultural Relations with Occupied Countries on September 1, 
1948. The Advisory Committee has recently been renamed the 


Commission on the Occupied Areas, and Mr. Snyder continues 
as director. 


* The Role of Colleges and Universities in International Understanding, Studies, 
Series I, No. 38 (Washington: American Council on Education, 1949). 
* Subsequently renamed “Board of Control for Southern Regional Education.” 
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A unique experience came to the director of the Council’s 
Inter-American Schools Service, Roy Tasco Davis, during the 
summer of 1948, with the acceptance of an invitation extended 
by the Navy Department to accompany the midshipmen of the 
United States Naval Academy on their summer cruise. Mr. Davis 
was assigned to the aircraft carrier Coral Sea. The trip gave 
him, and a number of other educators who made the cruise on 
various ships, a good opportunity to observe the training-on- 
the-job program which the Naval Academy gives its under- 
graduates in connection with the academic curriculum. 

The Council’s vice-president, A. J. Brumbaugh, who has been 
a member of the Loyalty Review Board established within the 
United States Civil Service Commission, is serving as vice- 
chairman of the board, and is an active participant in the review 
of the cases brought before the board for its consideration. 

As of the 1949 annual meeting, the Council loses the valued 
services of one of its long-time associates in the resignation of 
the Council’s treasurer, Corcoran Thom. Mr. Thom became the 
first treasurer of the Council in May 1919, at a time when it 
had a budget of only $20,000. He has faithfully served the 
Council through the ensuing thirty years, severing his connec- 
tion with us only because he is retiring from active connection 
with the American Security and Trust Company, of which he was 
long president and later chairman of the board, and also re- 
linquishing other organizational connections. Mr. Thom has 
generously given us his time, talents, and advice, and we greatly 
regret that the day has arrived when we must select his successor. 
The Council and, through it, the educational organizations and 
institutions of the United States are grateful to him for his 
long and faithful service. 


= 


PUBLICATIONS 


The publications division issued twenty-two publications dur- 
ing the twelve months between May 1, 1948, and April 30, 
1949. Most of these were distributed to the membership with- 
out charge. The total size of this distribution—which we 
consider an essential service to our members—can be understood 
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when I tell you that it not only included 17,000 copies of the 
currently published books and pamphlets, but also 20,000 copies 
of the four issues of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD and 98,000 
copies of the 13 issues of the bulletin Higher Education and 
National Affairs and its Emergency Supplement. 

When to this substantial quantity there are added the sales 
during 1948 of 50,400 books, 11,400 Studies, and 100,000 items 
of the various materials of the Cooperative Study of Secondary- 
School Standards, it can be seen that the publications division 
has had an active year. 

I am happy to report that the distribution of American 
Universities and Colleges and American Junior Colleges has 
been most satisfactory. More than 11,000 copies of American 
Universities and Colleges and 6,000 copies of American Junior 
Colleges have been sold since the new editions were published 
in April 1948. These figures represent more than double the 
sales of any previous editions. Both books are in their second 
printings. 

As the Council’s publishing program has grown, it has become 
necessary to broaden the advertising program and channels of 
distribution. A complete catalog was issued in 1948, in addi- 
tion to the various circulars describing particular publications. 
Exhibits were held at educational and library meetings. For 
the first time the Council’s books are listed in Books in Print and 
the Trade List Annual, the standard references for bookstores 
and libraries. 

The report of the 1948 Educational Conference sponsored 
by the Educational Records Bureau and the Council: was pub- 
lished for the first time in Series I of the Council Studies. From 
1938 to 1947 these reports were issued as Supplements to the 
January issue of THE EDUCATIONAL REcoRD. The Supple- 
ments have been discontinued. 

During the year just passed the publications programs of the 
Cooperative Study in General Education and the Commission 
on Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs were 
completed. New series of publications were started for the 
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Pharmaceutical Survey, the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, and the Committee on a Study of Discriminations 
in College Admissions. 

There has been an increasing demand for the use of quota- 
tions from Council books. During 1948 seventy-eight extracts 
were quoted from forty Council books. No other factor shows 
more clearly the basic value of publications than their use in 
other books, and, I am sure, it is a satisfaction to the members 
of the Council that so many Council books are regarded to be 
of high quality. 


II. PROBLEMS AND Po.iciEs COMMITTEE 


The Problems and Policies Committee, J. L. Morrill, chair- 
man, has had but one meeting during the course of the year 
just past. The general subject of the meeting related to the 
findings in the report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education and any actions which the Council should take to 
implement or give further consideration to those findings. 

It was not difficult for the committee to agree at once that 
something ought to be done with respect to the preparation of 
college teachers. The discussion included the possibility of 
setting up a continuing representative committee or commission 
which should serve as a clearinghouse of information and as an 
agency to stimulate widespread experimentation. As a result 
of this request, tentative plans have been made to hold, during 
the forthcoming winter, a fairly big conference to give further 
consideration to this important matter. 

Next, the Problems and Policies Committee identified the 
need, as recommended by the President’s Commission, for ex- 
tending the opportunity for higher education to a larger portion 
of the college-age population. First in importance seemed to 
be the possibility of inducing the Congress to pass a bill provid- 
ing for a national system of scholarships and fellowships to be 
available to students enrolled in both publicly controlled and 
privately controlled institutions of higher education. Since that 
time the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government, as set forth in another part of this 
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report, has given considerable attention to this proposal, and 
two members of the Council staff participated in a two-day 
conference on the subject held by the U.S. Office of Education. 

Equally the Problems and Policies Committee stressed the 
need for giving further consideration to the expansion of junior 
colleges. However, no action has yet been taken. 

Arrangements will be made to hold a meeting of the Problems 
and Policies Committee in the early future. At that time, the 
committee may properly give attention to appropriate follow- 
up measures on the matters discussed above, to further con- 
sideration of a national survey of business education, to the 
request of the Executive Committee, last February, to consider 
the financial support of the privately controlled colleges, to 
several recommendations of the Pacific Coast conference on 
higher education held in July 1948, and to a number of emerging 
problems such as loyalty oaths, the financial support of medical 
education, and the like. 


PROPOSED SURVEY OF INDEPENDENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


One of the projects which received the cordial approval of 
the Problems and Policies Committee, two years ago, related 
to a proposed survey of the independent secondary schools. As 
I stated last year there is a genuine desire on the part of 
educational leaders, including particularly those connected with 
these schools, to review the place and function of the independent 
school in American society. 

Under the plans for the proposed study, which have been 
developed in cooperation with the National Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools, it is expected to explore and evaluate such 
subjects as the sociological composition of the parents who 
send their children to independent schools; the quality of edu- 
cational resources in these schools; the special educational 
opportunities which they provide; the educational effects of 
these special opportunities; the extent to which independent 
secondary education contributes to, or detracts from, public 
revenue; and the influences of independent schools on public 
education. 
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The proposed survey of independent schools seems to me 
to be a worthy and important project which ought to shed a 
good deal of light on the development of secondary education 
in this country. Yet, so far, it has proved impossible to secure 
funds with which to finance it. I trust that it may prove possible 
to do so in the early future. 


III. LEGISLATION AND RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The growing importance of legislation and its potential in- 
fluence upon education is indicated by the fact that more than 
300 bills that directly affect education have been introduced in 
this session of the Congress. Many of these are overlapping; 
for example, there are a dozen bills that would exempt educa- 
tional institutions from the payment of amusement taxes. Many 
of the bills will be given little consideration, but there are others 
that are of very serious consequence and have promise of 
definite action. 

The general Federal Aid to Education Bill approved by the 
Senate in the 80th Congress passed the Senate again in this 
Congress only yesterday, May 5. Its progress in the House 
is not so promising. This is clearly indicated by the introduction 
of a House bill by the chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor which departs in several significant respects from the 
bill approved by the Senate. The fact that the amount of federal 
aid is much greater than in the Senate bill is not of serious con- 
sequence. More important in effecting passage of federal aid 
legislation is the fact that the new bill requires that federal 
funds shall go both to public and to private schools for develop- 
ment of services to children including health, nonreligious text- 
books, and transportation, and shall go also to both private 
and public organizations and institutions which develop programs 
of adult education. Other bills are being contemplated which 
limit the use of federal money exclusively to public schools 
for educational purposes only. 

These bills again raise the basic issue of the allocation of 
federal funds in aid of private education. About this matter 
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there has been more confusion among the members of the Con. 
gress and the public generally than there ought to be. In the 
first place it should be remembered that under our system of 
government the control of education is one of those powers 
reserved to the states. Hence it follows that the states should 
be left free to distribute public funds in support of education, 
including those received from the federal government, as they 
choose, except insofar as federal authority under the Constitv. 
tion is involved, as in the case of protecting the rights of Negroes 
under the Fourteenth Amendment for a fair distribution of 
federal funds. Similarly the Supreme Court has ruled against 
the use of public funds in support of sectarian education on the 
grounds that it violates the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion guaranteeing the’ separation of church and state. These 
are important exceptions to the general powers of the states, 
but they do not vitiate the argument that the primary responsi- 
bility for the distribution of federal funds in support of education 
should be left to the states. The alternative is federal control 
of education which few profess to want but which many ad- 
vocate in one form or another as suits their respective points 
of view. | 

Much of the confusion relative to federal aid to education 
arises over provisions in several of the bills permitting or 
requiring the states to use a part of the funds for one or more 
so-called auxiliary services to assist pupils enrolled in both 
public and private schools. These include funds for the trans- 
portation of pupils, nonreligious textbooks, school lunches, and 
health services. 

Some years ago, the Supreme Court unanimously decided that 
the use of public funds for the purchase of nonreligious text- 
books for pupils in nonpublic schools was permissible. A few 
years ago, a similar decision was rendered with respect to the 
use of public funds to pay for the transportation of pupils to 
private schools as well as to public schools. It is well known 
that during the recent war, and since, many millions of dollars 
of federal money have been appropriated for the school-lunch 
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program in both public and private schools. No one doubts 
but that health services should be equally available to both 
public and nonpublic schools. 

Hence the solution of this baffling problem with respect to 
federal aid to education is clearly not so complicated as first 
it appears to be. The Congress can and, in my opinion, should 
make funds available to assist pupils, whether enrolled in public 
or private schools, in the matter of school lunches, transporta- 
tion, nonreligious textbooks, and health services. 

On the other hand, it is inexcusable that the Congress should 
further delay making funds available in support of education 
to the states to be used as they see fit except insofar as limited 
by provisions of the United States Constitution. 

The bill to provide a National Science Foundation which 
passed the Senate last year has again been approved by the 
Senate of the 81st Congress. Hearings have been completed 
before the House committee and there is a good chance that 
the bill will be passed. It raises a fundamental question regard- 
ing scholarships and fellowships to which I want to refer later. 

Several bills have been introduced to provide federal aid 
to education in the health fields. A number of them provide 
scholarships for students; others only loans. A very impoctant 
bill relative to the fields of medicine, dentistry, nursing, public 
health, and sanitary engineering, provides considerable sams 
both for the construction of physical facilities and for operational 
expenses. The provisions of the bill are so worded as to 
encourage institutions to expand their enrollment. It provides 
in medicine, for example, a payment to the institution of $300 
a year for each student enrolled up to the average enrollment 
for the past three years, and $1,700 a year for each student in 
excess of this average. Such federal assistance, including con- 
struction of physical facilities, would be given to institutions in 
these fields regardless of the type of control. The bill also 
includes provision for scholarships and fellowships. The gen- 
eral principles of this bill were endorsed by the Committee on 
Relationships. 
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Two bills have been introduced to authorize the establishment 
of a program of extension education for labor. In both bills the 
administration would be allocated to the Department of Labor 
with the close cooperation of organized labor in the United 
States. One bill would utilize existing educational agencies and 
would parallel the agricultural extension program now developed 
by the Department of Agriculture. The other stipulates that 
50 percent of the total appropriation shall be used for the 
development of educational programs operated directly by the 
federal agency and by the federally supported regional com- 
missions authorized by the bill. The balance of the funds may 
be used to develop cooperative extension courses with educational 
institutions and organizations but only if such funds are matched 
within the state. 

There is a basic issue in both of the proposed bills. Both, 
and especially the second, vest the authority for the development 
of the program and the determination of courses and curriculums 
in the hands of organized labor and the Department of Labor. 
Once more, as in all other matters relating to education, this 
authority should rest with the respective states. 

As you know the Post Office Department has proposed a very 
substantial increase in postal rates. If the bill as drafted is 
enacted,-the cost of postage to colleges and universities will be 
increased by approximately 4 million dollars during the first 
year and 8 million dollars annually thereafter. At the request 
of the House and Senate committees considering this legislation, 
testimony was presented by a member of the Council’s staff 
urging the continuance of the special flat rate to religious, educa- 
tional, and charitable institutions. 

Legislation has been introduced which would provide a grant- 
in-aid of $100,000,000 and $200,000,000 in a revolving loan 
fund to assist all colleges and universities in construction of 
permanent housing for students and faculty. A bill has also 
been introduced which is limited only to loans but establishes 
the revolving fund at $300,000,000. A representative of the 
Committee on Relationships testified in favor of the former 
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of these two bills before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. The grant-in-aid provision is especially important 
since much of the temporary housing is now rapidly becoming 
detrimental to the health of students and the cost of mainte- 
nance is increasing, while at the same time building costs have 
spiraled to the extent that it is now difficult to make dormitory 
facilities self-liquidating. 

One of the very important recommendations of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Higher Education which has had wide 
support is the provision for federal scholarships and fellowships. 
It was perhaps unfortunate that the President included in his 
budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1950, a request for 
$1,000,000 to make a further study of the need for and nature 
of such a program, and to determine the needs of schools and 
colleges for physical facilities. This recommendation has proved 
a delaying factor since it was not until late April that the 
budget request was refused and the Office of Education was 
requested to submit a proposed bill to provide a federal program 
of fellowships and scholarships. 

In the meantime, however, the Council had not been inactive. 
A series of questions involving basic principles with respect to 
such a program was published in the bulletin Higher Education 
and National Affairs, with the request that institutions express 
their judgment on these issues. In the light of the replies, the 
Committee on Relationships devoted considerable time in sev- 
eral of its meetings to the drafting of basic principles which 
should be incorporated in such a bill. These principles have 
been transmitted to appropriate agencies of government and 
will be further discussed at a meeting of the Committee on 
Relationships on May 16. It is hoped that a bill, prepared in 
cooperation with the governmental agencies, will be introduced 
into this session of the Congress. The purpose in introducing 
it now is to provide a basis for discussion in the hope that the 
second session of this Congress will take definitive action. 

As I have intimated in describing other legislation, such an 
over-all program of scholarships and fellowships is to be pre- 
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ferred to the specific programs in restricted areas embodied in 
the National Science Foundation Bill, and those in the health 
fields. It is frankly recognized that every step toward the 
establishment of special scholarships makes the enactment of a 
comprehensive program all the more difficult. Furthermore, 
scholarships in special fields tend to direct enrollment of students 
into these areas. The time has come when legislation of a 


comprehensive character should supplant that restricted to 
special areas. 


This review of a number of the contacts of the Council with 
the various governmental agencies demonstrates the continuous 
importance of the Council in providing a voice for—in fact in 
being a voice of—the many institutions and organizations in 
education in their representations to the agencies of the federal 
government. It was this need that brought the Council into 
being and it continues to be one of its very important functions. 

To interpret the actions of governmental agencies that affect 
our colleges and universities, the Council has published 13 issues 
of the bulletin Higher Education and National Affairs and issued 
one emergency supplement during this last year. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


As I suggested in my annual report of a year ago, those who 
believed that relationships between higher education and the 
federal government would diminish as the emergency measures 
of the war and the postwar period were concluded, failed to 
recognize certain basic trends that were emerging. One is that 
the federal government now collects approximately 85 percent 
of all revenues received from all tax sources. This growing 
utilization of its priority claim on public funds entails also an 
increasing acceptance by the federal government of its responsi- 
bility for the advancement of the public welfare, including edu- 
cation. A second trend is the expanding program of national 
defense with an appropriation for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1949, of approximately $16,000,000,000. Such a program 
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must affect all aspects of American life and directly affects our 
colleges and universities. The third trend is the constantly 
broader definition being given to the role of the federal govern- 
ment in carrying out its constitutional authority to promote the 
general welfare. 

One may be critical of any one or all three of these trends 
but one cannot ignore them. In order to appraise their specific 
application in terms of the activities of governmental agencies 
and through proposed legislation, the Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, Raymond 
Walters, chairman, has held eight meetings during the year; its 
subcommittee on the Extension of Social Security Benefits and 
the Committee on Taxation, each held two meetings. In addi- 
tion to these more formal contacts, scarcely a day goes by when 
members of the Council’s staff are not in conversation, either by 


telephone or in person, with representatives of various govern- 
mental agencies. 


Veterans’ Education 


Three major problems have been of special concern to the 
colleges and universities during the past year. One was the 
decision of the Veterans Administration to demand that all 
publicly controlled institutions which had been paid for the 
education of veterans on the basis of nonresident fees be required 
to submit cost data. The Committee on Relationships has 
taken the position that no public institution using nonresident 
fees as a basis of payment should be required to submit cost data 
unless there is presumptive evidence that nonresident fees are 
substantially in excess of the cost of teaching personnel and 
essential supplies or unless the institution has increased its non- 
resident fees since the date of the Administrator’s decision that 
such fees are the equivalent of the approximate cost of teaching 
personnel and essential supplies. If fees in such institutions 
have not been raised, there appears no justification for challeng- 
ing such basis of payment at this time. I might add, parenthet- 
ically, that this proposed change was all the more disturbing 
because it was initiated during the academic year and after 
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the institutions had made their own commitments on the basis 
of prior payments by the VA. 

A second matter, also related to payment for veterans’ educa- 
tion to public institutions, is the. mandatory deduction of other 
payments by the federal government from the amount to be 
paid by the VA. This deduction applies to payments under 
long-standing legislation including the Morrill Act, the Morrill. 
Nelson Act, and others. The mandatory deduction was included 
in a directive issued some two years ago. It stemmed from the 
established policy of government in prohibiting payments from 
more than one government agency when such payment is pre- 
sumed to be “for the same purpose.”’ It is the considered judg. 
ment of the Committee on Relationships that payment for 
veterans’ education and payments under these long-standing 
grants are not for the same purpose. The latter grants are 
given with only limited restrictions as to the purpose for which 
they may be used. The VA payments are exclusively for the 
cost of teaching personnel and essential supplies. Consequently 
the committee has recommended to the VA that such deductions 
should not be required. This would not be true of funds for 
vocational education below college level under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, for example, since in this instance it is required that the 
grant be used for the payment of teachers’ salaries. In dis- 
cussions of whether institutions that had not deducted federal 
payments should now be required to reimburse the federal govern- 
ment for the amount of such payments, the committee took the 
position that, as a matter of equity, such refunds should not 
be required. The decision on this matter is still pending with 
the VA. 

A third problem grew out of the appropriation act which 
included the statement that no part of such funds should be 
used for payment for courses which the veteran took primarily 
for avocational or recreational purposes. In the application of 
this legislation to colleges and universities, the VA concurred 
in the committee’s recommendations that, when such courses were 
elected and accepted for degree requirements, it would be as 
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sumed that such courses would not fall within the meaning of 
the act. However, in the case of single courses in specified fields 
such as flight training, music, and a few others, the institution 
is required to certify that such a course is vocational for the 
individual veteran. It was the purpose of the legislation to 
give authorization for the restriction of the vast variety of 
courses developed especially by proprietary schools; it was not 
aimed to limit the selection of veterans in bona fide courses of 
education and training. 

A new problem is now developing. This problem is the 
phraseology of a projected regulation pertaining to the termina- 
tion of the period during which a veteran may enter upon his 
training and education. As will be recalled, the GI Bill stated 
that the veteran must have entered upon training within four 
years from the date of his first discharge or the termination 
of the war, whichever is later. The official date for the termina- 
tion of the war was July 25, 1947; thus all veterans discharged 
prior to this date must begin their training prior to July 25, 
1951. At first glance this problem appears very simple; namely 
that a veteran who has not enrolled in education or training 
prior to this date forfeits his educational benefits under the 
GI Bill. But there is the question as to the meaning of the 
phrase “entered into education and training.” Is a veteran’s 
declaration of intent through taking out and procuring his 
Certificate of Eligibility and Entitlement a legal obligation upon 
the government to provide such training and education? There 
is the further problem involving veteran students who have 
entered upon their training but have discontinued prior to using 
their full-time entitlement. 

The following figures indicate the importance of this problem. 
On May 1 of this year more than 9,500,000 veterans had 
applied for and received their Certificates of Eligibility and 
Entitlement. This is more than 60 percent of all veterans of 
World War II. During the first four months of this year 
veterans are still continuing to apply for their certificates at 
a rate of more than 4,000 per day. Of this 9,500,000 a little 
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more than 6,000,000 veterans had at one time or another 
entered training under Public Law 346. Almost 2,500,000 are 
now in training and less than 200,000 have completed their 
time entitlement. This leaves a backlog of 3,500,000 vet. 
erans who have taken out their certificates but have not entered 
into training and another 3,500,000 who have entered training 
but discontinued while still entitled to further education, or a total 
of 7,000,000 veterans who will be affected by the wording of 
this regulation. I think I should add that the Committee on 
Relationships has recommended that the wording should be 
such that, on the one hand, it will prevent any possible abuse of 
educational benefits and will carry out the intent of the Congress 
in setting this terminal date; and, on the other, it should not 
bar a veteran from continuing his interrupted education or from 
taking up the option inherent in his having been issued a Cer- 
tificate of Entitlement if his interruption or his inability actually 
to enroll has been for good and sufficient reasons. 

I should like again to stress the fine cooperative relations that 
have characterized another year of working with the VA. 
Representatives of the VA have met with the Committee on 
Relationships at almost every one of its meetings, and a member 
of the Council staff has at times met with the VA Advisory 
Committee in its own sessions. It is another illustration of 
the role of the Council in providing a voice to speak for the 
institutions and organizations in education in their relation 
with the federal government. 


Selective Service 


For nearly six months after the Selective Service Act was 
passed there was considerable uncertainty as to which govern- 
ment agency would assume responsibility for the preparation of 
regulations to carry out the deferment principle embodied in 
the act. Several conferences were held with representatives of 
the National Security Resources Board, Selective Service, and 
the White House. By late fall, it was apparent that Selective 
Service would have primary responsibility for the drawing up 
of appropriate regulations subject to review by the National 
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Security Resources Board and the President. By December, 
1948, Selective Service had appointed six advisory committees, 
one each in the fields of: healing arts, physical sciences, agri- 
cultural and biological sciences, engineering sciences, humanities, 
and social sciences. 

These committees held several extended meetings in joint 
session under the chairmanship of Dr. M. H. Trytten and have 
prepared regulations which will carry out the full spirit and 
intent of the act. However, on November 30, 1948, the armed 
services, owing to the fact that their quotas were filled, ceased 
to induct men under the provisions of the Selective Service Act. 
Hence the directive has not been released since it seems inap- 
propriate to release it during the time when no inductions are 
being made under Selective Service. It seems clear that if 
Selective Service reactivates its induction program, the regula- 
tion for deferment will be released simultaneously. 

Prior to the deliberations of the advisory committees of Se- 
lective Service, the Committee on Relationships drew up a pro- 
posed plan and submitted it to the committees for their consid- 
eration. This plan entails giving a national competitive exam- 
ination either during the freshman or sophomore year in college 
and prior to the time when the student would be subject to in- 
duction. On the basis of some estimate of over-all nonmilitary 
needs, a cut-off score would be set. A student receiving a score 
above the prescribed but flexible minimum and who has main- 
tained at least average standing in the institution in which he 
is enrolled would be eligible for deferment until the completion 
of his education. Such deferment would be on the basis of ability 
rather than the subject-matter field for which the student was 
preparing. Upon the termination of his education his deferment 
would be continued for a further period of three months to give 
him an opportunity for employment in a civilian occupation 
essential to the national interest. 

A number of persons have felt that the proposed plan of 
deferment is undemocratic in that it is limited to those who are 
able to attend institutions of higher education. A proposal to 
have such individuals inducted and specifically assigned to col- 
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leges and universities for education seems to many such persons 
to be a wiser alternative. However, it should be pointed out 
that this proposal was advocated during the war, and that the 
military refused to accept responsibility for such assignment 
other than for training directly related to military need. 

The following motions on this subject were passed at the con- 
ference of the representatives of the constituent member organ- 


izations of the Council held in Washington on January 28-29, 
1949: 


Resolved, That the American Council on Education seek to have the 
Selective Service System issue a directive which would authorize local 
boards to accept, for purposes of postponement of induction, the certification 
of the institution in which the student is enrolled: (1) that he is a full- 
time student; and (2) that he is making satisfactory progress. 

That the representatives of the constituent members of the Council 
favor a plan of selective deferment for students. 


ROTC 


During the year there has been considerable discussion of the 
further expansion of ROTC along lines embodied in the Hollo- 
way Plan now used by the Navy. . As yet no substantial progress 
has been made though it is possible that legislation authorizing 
such a program may yet be introduced in this session of the 
Congress. One of the interesting developments is the expan- 
sion of the Reserve Officers’ Program through which students 
not enrolled in ROTC may volunteer as Reserve officers, take 
part in summer training, and be given a Reserve commission 
upon graduation from college. 


Assignment of Volunteers and Inductees 


One of the great wastes of manpower during World War II 
was the frequent failure of the armed services to assign men to 
activities specifically utilizing their education and experience. 
The unpredictable character of the demands was largely re- 
sponsible for this failure; but a further cause was the fact that 
not until almost the end of the war was any comprehensive and 
effective plan for the selective assignment of military personnel 
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developed. The Department of the Army has for more than a 
year been working on the development of a plan which should 
prevent the repetition of this waste of manpower. This plan 
has now been completed, and the Committee on Relationships 
has requested the cooperation of colleges and universities in 
submitting the credentials and other data to the Department of 
the Army for advanced or former students who have volun- 
teered or been inducted. 


Roster of Specialized Manpower 


What clearly we need both in peace and in war is an effective 
over-all setup which will plan for the utilization of manpower in 
all times of national emergency. A year ago at the annual 
meeting of the Council the following resolution setting out such 
a plan was unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, By the American Council on Education, in annual meeting 
assembled, that funds should be made available by the federal government 
to make possible the collection of facts basic to effective manpower plan- 
ning for the welfare of all America including organized American edu- 
cation. Such collection of facts should be made by the National Security 
Resources Board or other existing federal agency. The facts to be col- 
lected should include: (1) An over-all listing of individuals comprising 
America’s scientific and specialized personnel including all faculty members 
in institutions of higher education. (2) A continuing census of students 
by special fields of work in all American institutions of higher education. 
(3) A continuing national survey of potential needs for specially trained 
personnel. (4) The development of a complete collection of technically 
accurate job analyses, both civilian and military, appropriate for normal 
times and for various periods of emergency. (5) A continuing survey of 
existing specialized educational facilities to meet regular and emergency 
training needs. (6) A continuing survey of available facilities for scientific 
research and development in educational institutions. (7) The formula- 
tion of programs of blueprints for the effective over-all use of all America’s 
educational resources in any phase of future national emergency. 


Some progress has been made toward carrying out this rec- 
ommendation. Conversations have been held with representa- 
tives of the National Security Resources Board; the four edu- 
cational councils—the National Research Council, American 
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Council of Learned Societies, Social Science Research Council, 
American Council on Education—have frequently discussed the 
need for a national study of the supply and demand for, and a 
roster of, high-level talent in scholarly and professional fields, 

The National Research Council has developed a roster in a 
portion of the physical science area; the Committee on Human 
Resources of the Research and Development Board, to which 
a member of the staff of the American Council on Education 
is a consultant, has appraised the problem at some length. Un.- 
fortunately as yet no comprehensive program to carry out the 
full intent of the recommendation has been developed. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


During the past year, members of the Council staff have spent 
a substantial amount of time in the field of international edu- 
cation. At the request of the Department of State, I served as 
the chairman of the U.S. delegation to the international Pre- 
paratory Conference of Representatives of Universities held at 
Utrecht in August. Dr. Francis J. Brown was on leave of ab- 
sence from the Council from April 1, 1948, to October 1, 1948, 
to organize and plan this conference. In November and De- 
cember, 1948, I participated as a member of the U.S. delegation 
in the Third International Conference of UNEsco in Beirut, 
Lebanon. At other times, in the course of the year, I have de- 
voted a substantial amount of time to various activities as a 
member of the U.S. National Commission for UNEsco and a 
number of its committees. These and earlier experiences have 
given me some opportunity to observe and evaluate a number of 
the major efforts now under way to lay the foundations of per- 
manent peace through better international understanding. 


Utrecht Conference 


The international university conference at Utrecht, about 
which I wish to speak first, grew out of a resolution adopted 
by the UNEsco conference at Mexico City in the autumn of 1947. 
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The Utrecht conference was attended by 150 representa- 
tives of 34 countries. Dr. Brown, with the aid of members of 
the UNEsco staff, in Paris, provided for every contingency that 
might arise and the hospitality of the Dutch was all that any 
one could possibly wish for. Good organization and fine hospi- 
tality are the basic ingredients of any international conference. 


The members of the U.S. delegation to the conference were 
as follows: 


Jaime Benitez, chancellor of the University of Puerto Rico 


Laurence Duggan, the late president of the Institute of International 
Education 


Martha B. Lucas, president of Sweet Briar College 


T. R. McConnell, dean of the College of Arts and Science, University 
of Minnesota 


Edward B. Rooney, S.J., executive director, Jesuit Educational Association 
William F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia University 


Marten ten Hoor, dean of the College of Arts and. Science, University 
of Alabama 


Howard E. Wilson, assistant director of the Division of Intercourse and 
Education of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
George F. Zook, president of the American Council on Education, chairman. 


President George D. Stoddard of the University of Illinois, 
a member of the Executive Board of UNEsco, gave a very stim- 
ulating address. The U.S. Counselor on UNeEsco Affairs, Mr. 
Kenneth E. Holland, was also present for several days, as was 
Mr. Fritz Karsen, Chief of Higher Education of Omcus in 
Germany. 

Five major topics were considered seriatum in the confer- 
ence as a whole and later in separate sections, namely 


Section I. The Changing Role of the University 

Section II. Academic Standards 

Section III. Financing and Providing Basic Services for 
Higher Education 

Section IV. University Education and International Un- 
derstanding 

Section V. Means of Continuing International Coopera- 
tion among the Universities 
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Inasmuch as I have summarized the proceedings of the con. 
ference in the October 1948 issue of THE EDUCATIONAL Rec. 
ORD, I shall not attempt to do so again at this time. I wish 
merely to say that the central theme of the conference was nat. 
urally “The Role of the University in Modern Life,” including 
international affairs. Opinion ranged from the familiar con. 
ception of the education of the elite by the elite to the educa- 
tion of the whole man in the largest possible numbers. Judging 
by the statement from the representatives of the several coun. 
tries, I should say that the latter conception was most frequently 
expressed. Certainly the demand for greater facilities in higher 
education to meet insistent individual and social needs was all 
but universal. 

Thus the members of the conference who may have had some 
doubts at the beginning at once found that, notwithstanding dif- 
ferences in economic conditions and cultural background, they 
had many problems in common concerning which they could 
profitably exchange experience. To meet the cry for more fa- 
cilities in higher education, it is evident that in most countries 
chief dependence must be placed on grants of money from the 
public treasury. As the members of the conference quickly rec- 
ognized, there is in this situation the danger of political and 
bureaucratic influence creeping in to deaden independence of 
thought and action. 

Equally there is, of course, the tendency for any social insti- 
tution, universities included, to fall back on traditional modes 
of thought and procedures and so fail to recognize emerging 
social and individual needs. Nowhere has this danger been 
better expressed than by Adam Smith, 173 years ago, in his 
monumental work, The Wealth of Nations: 


The improvements which in modern times have been made in several 
branches of philosophy have not, the greater part of them, been made in 
universities, though some no doubt have. The great part of universities 
have not been very forward to adopt those improvements after they were 
made; and several of those learned societies have chosen to remain for 
a long time the sanctuaries in which exploded systems and obsolete preju- 
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dices found shelter and protection, after they had been hunted out in every 
corner of the world. In general, the richest and best endowed universities 
have been slowest in adopting these improvements, and the most averse 
to permit any considerable changes in the established plan of education. 
Those improvements were more easily introduced into some of the poorer 
universities, in which the teachers, depending upon their reputation for 
the greater part of their subsistence, were obliged to pay more attention to 
the current opinions of the world. 


If universities and colleges run the danger of failing to recog- 
nize and provide for emerging social needs within the nation, 
how much greater is the likelihood that they will fail to do the 
same thing on the international level! Hence an important 
part of the Utrecht conference was devoted to the role of the 
university in developing international understanding. To any 
one familiar with the history of universities, it comes as some- 
thing of a shock to ponder the international character of uni- 
versities in decades and even centuries gone by and then to 
realize how nationalistic and party-dominated they have become 
in such a large portion of the world today. For it is to be re- 
membered that universities have always existed presumably to 
discover, to preserve, and to teach universal truth. To facili- 
tate this zeal for truth, it was common practice for students and 
professors to migrate rather freely from one university to 
another. Centuries later, when the nationalistic spirit first 
struck such nations as Germany, the universities remained com- 
paratively free from interference by the state, and thousands 
of students from the more democratic countries, including the 
United States, flocked to their laboratories, libraries, and lecture 
halls. 

Now much, though certainly not all, has changed. No insti- 
tution behind the Iron Curtain can any longer properly be re- 
garded as a university. In Italy and Western Germany the 
universities, both faculty and buildings, are in many instances 
only the shells of their former glory. In other countries, the 
universities have been sadly weakened by the depressing eco- 
nomic effects of the war and so have become indifferent to a 
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wider role in international affairs. Even in the United States 
which, among the important nations of the world, has experi. 
enced the least economic shock, the conception of international 
responsibilities held by institutions of higher education stil] 
shows deeply the blighting effects of twenty years of isolationism, 
And so at Utrecht it was quite natural that the role of the unj- 
versity in promoting international understanding should have 
become a dominant theme. It was eloquently expressed by 
Paulo de Berredo Carneiro, the Permanent Delegate of Brazil 
to Unesco, as follows: 


The world has been drawn closer together, materially, by modern means 
of transport and communications; but it is more than ever divided spirit. 
ually by cultural and ideological antagonisms. . . . Only a great intellec- 
tual and moral force, entirely free and independent of temporal powers, 
could succeed in re-establishing order and in creating that “society of 
minds” without which no human community can long exist. If the uni- 
versity fails to rise to the level of this task, and to accept it as a duty 
inherited from its past, the material forces will take possession of the 
destinies of mankind and will lead civilization from one catastrophe to 
another, ultimating in complete ruin. 


Among other purposes, the conference at Utrecht was called 
to consider the need for establishing an international organiza- 
tion of universities. With a heightened sense of the interna- 
tional responsibilities of universities resulting from the dis- 
cussions of the ways and means in which universities might co- 
operate with one another in meeting these responsibilities and 
for general mutual benefit, the delegates unanimously went on 
record as favoring the establishment of such an organization. 
But they left for a future—presumably an even larger—confer- 
ence, to be called perhaps in 1950, the matter of actually setting 
up such an organization following further discussion at home, 
which is one of the reasons why I am bringing it to your attention 
at this time. The Council will also ask its member organizations 
to consider the matter. 

Among the questions which need consideration are the fol- 
lowing: Is membership in the new organization to be by in- 
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stitutions? If so, what institutions in the several countries are 
to be eligible for membership? What dues for the support of 
the organization should they pay? In international meetings 
and conferences of the organization, is voting to be by institu- 
tions or by countries? If the latter, as seems most likely, how 
are the member institutions in a country to be organized for 
the selection of delegates and to perform other necessary busi- 
ness? These are only a few of the problems which need discus- 
sion and agreement. 

In the meantime, an interim committee chosen at Utrecht was 
empowered to call the next conference and, with financial sup- 
port from the central office of UNEsCco, to set up a universities 
bureau to serve as a central clearinghouse of information. 

Thus there has been gotten under way the possibility of setting 
up an international voluntary organization in higher education 
which should contribute powerfully to the purposes and program 
of Unesco and even lend the weight of its opinion and advice 
to other specialized international organizations and to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations. I trust that 
we here in the United States may not falter in our support of 
so worthy a cause. 

UNEsco grew out of the deep feeling that ‘“‘since wars begin 
in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be built.” In days gone by wars began in the 
minds of only a few men. In backward and totalitarian coun- 
tries, this situation still obtains. But as the world becomes more 
literate and communication more easy, if wars are begun it 
must be in the minds of many men. Equally, as the nations of 
the world progress toward democracy in form and in spirit, 
if there are to be defenses of peace, they must be built in the 
minds of many men. Peace is therefore something to be under- 
stood and worked for not only by diplomats and professors but 
also by miners and farmers, schoolteachers and housewives, office 
workers and carpenters, engineers and doctors. In other words, 
democratic international government—which is the only kind 
of international government that we can possibly contemplate— 
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requires the same kind of popular intelligence and effort which 
we have long ago conceded to be necessary for the successfyl 
practice of democracy within the respective nations. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the defenses of peace 
must be built in the minds of men in all nations, and not simply 
within any one nation or even any group of nations. It may 
be possible, as has recently been suggested, for peace to be 
maintained between democracies and totalitarian governments, 
but it will always be a precarious peace. I am more inclined 
to agree with Professor Harold J. Laski, of England, who 
several years ago observed that the world had grown so small 
that it was unlikely that democracies and totalitarian govern- 
ments could live in peace side by side. 

In the light of these principles and standards, which I have 
briefly enunciated, what is the chance for UNESCO to succeed 
in preserving world peace? I believe that we would all have to 
agree that within the next decade, and perhaps the next gen- 
eration, it has very little chance to do so. During this fateful 


period in which you and I as individuals are so deeply concerned, | 


we must depend on the intelligence, leadership, patience, and 
strength of the democratic nations to preserve the peace, and 
hope and pray that with the folly of two World Wars as hor- 
rible examples before them, irresponsible dictators wherever 
they may be will not dare again to plunge the world into another 
global conflict. 
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The era of Unesco is, therefore, over the long future. It 


can never be the chief guarantor of peace in the world until all 
the powerful nations become democratic in form and in spirit. 
They, in turn, can never be democratic until education reaches 
and influences the great majority of the people within them. 
To assist in the attainment of this standard, UNEsco has a pro- 
digious task ahead of it. It has bravely attacked the problem 
of illiteracy in Haiti and in certain other parts of the world, 
but the effort is as yet nowhere on a scale that does more than 
set an example of what is involved in the complicated process 
of setting up adequate facilities in fundamental education. 
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Unesco cannot, of course, take over the responsibility of the 
several nations themselves with respect to fundamental educa- 
tion. Moreover it will have to work in close cooperation with 
other specialized agencies, notably the World Health Organiza- 
tion, but it must have a program of fundamental education with 
suficient resources and vigor behind it to be felt around the 
world. 


The UNESCO Conference at Beirut 


The time has now come for UNEsco’s program to be ex- 
tended to Western Germany. The general conference of 
Unesco at Beirut took a long step in this direction last Decem- 
ber, when it authorized an appropriation in the budget for such 
cooperation. This action taken together with the impending 
three-power action in setting up a West German State, pre- 
sumably under civilian rather than military control, goes a long 
way toward the readmittance of Western Germany into the 
family of nations. 

This action comes at a time when by nearly universal testi- 
mony the re-education of the Germans along democratic lines is 
nowhere near complete. Very serious mistakes could easily be 
made. In the first place, our government has been niggardly 
in its support of an effective educational program in the U.S. 
zone as compared to the far more extensive programs in the 
French and British zones, not to mention the Russian zone. We 
should, therefore, be careful to leave in Germany at least a 
small corps of thoroughly competent educators in an advisory 
capacity, and particularly we should continue and enlarge the 
exchange program of students, professors, and administrators 
so recently begun. Furthermore, this program should not be 
compared for size with other programs of similar character 
now getting under way under the Smith-Mundt and other acts: 
there may be some tendency to do this when the German pro- 
gram goes under civil administration of the Department of 
State. It is a program of special, if not critical, importance. To 
weaken it at this time, as Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, the present 
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responsible U. S. educational officer in Germany has recently 
declared, might well have tragic consequences. 

One other function of UNeEsco, which from the beginning 
has been of critical importance to the war-devastated countries, 
is educational reconstruction. That program, which was slow 
in getting under way in the Paris office, has finally come through 
in a very commendable manner. Pamphlets containing trust- 
worthy information as to needs at both the school and university 
levels have come from the press and have been widely dis. 
seminated. The results have been most gratifying. It is esti- 
mated that the magnificent sum of approximately $214,000,000, 
primarily from private donations, has been made available to 
the war-devastated countries for educational reconstruction. 

This large sum was raised in the United States alone. The 
National Education Association, itself, has collected a total of 
approximately $350,000 in small sums from its members. Other 
organizations have also been active. All of them have been 
stimulated in no small degree by the splendid work of the Com- 
mission on International Educational Reconstruction, a coopera- 
tive effort of a number of educational organizations, which the 
Council was instrumental in setting up and securing financial 
support for. 

In its very nature the project was temporary and could, there- 
fore, be financed only temporarily. Hence CIER has now dis- 
banded, and all efforts at further stimulation and coordination 
of effort in this country have necessarily been jointly assumed 
by the UnEsco staffs in Paris and in the United States. At the 
moment there is a certain amount of confusion with respect to 
this matter which I trust will be cleared up in the early future. 

In the meantime, it was natural that at the Beirut conference 
questions should be raised as to whether the time was not near 
at hand when activities in the field of educational reconstruction, 
always regarded as a temporary necessity, should not be dis- 
continued. Naturally this was opposed by representatives of the 
war-devastated countries who could easily show that educational 
reconstruction was only well begun and had not as yet become 
at all adequate. Furthermore only a few miles away from Beirut 
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could be seen the very distressing sight of thousands of Arabs 
who had fled from Palestine—the total has been estimated to be 
700,000 to 800,000—and who were in great need of clothes, 
food, shelter, and educational facilities. Their plight was indeed 
so distressing that, first, the members of the U. S. delegation and, 
later, others made personal donations of clothes and money for 
their relief and upon returning to New York issued a special 
appeal for their relief. 

As a result of the discussion of the problem as a whole, the 
Beirut conference requested a special investigation of the Arab 
refugee situation and went only so far as to advise the UNEsco 
staff to integrate the program of educational reconstruction into 
the other regular parts of UNEsco’s program as rapidly as may 
be feasible. From this situation, it is easy to see that, notwith- 
standing the fact that educational reconstruction is not a part 
of the stated purposes in UNEsco’s charter, it seems likely that 
the organization will be compelled to continue to supply edu- 
cational relief whenever and wherever special and large-scale 
distressing situations arise. 

Obviously, I have been able to mention briefly only a few 
of the major educational aspects of UNEsco’s program. There 
are many other important ones in the fields of science and culture. 
The next question which should concern us is whether the sev- 
eral member nations are working effectively to carry on the 
program. For it must be realized that the UNEsco staff in Paris 
is primarily a service staff. It can only study, stimulate, and 
coordinate. The real work of UNEsco must be done within the 
respective nations themselves and, as I stated earlier, to be 
effective it must reach a large portion of the people through the 
various population groups. 

Frankly, I have had the uncomfortable feeling that in most 
countries the National Commissions envisaged in the UNEsco 
constitution were slow in getting started, that they were often 
not widely representative and that they were not attempting to 
respond to more than a small portion of the UNEsco program. 
The progress of the National Commissions as reported at, and 
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since, the Beirut conference was, however, very heartening, 
UNESCO is on its way. 

Our primary duty is to see whether we are doing our full 
part in this country. By now it is evident that the Congress may 
continue to be niggardly in its support of the UNEsCco staff in 
the Department of State. There are simply not enough per- 
sonnel there to facilitate the program of UNEsco in this country. 
Great portions of it must, therefore, be handed over to volun- 
tary organizations to carry on as best they can with whatever 
resources they possess or can find. The science program, for 
example, has been given to the National Research Council, the 
project on tensions to the Social Science Research Council, and 
the study of textbooks and the program of internaticnal under- 
standing in the universities to the American Council on Educa- 
tion. —The American Council has already made notable contri- 
butions to the study of textbooks, but it is now faced with re- 
quests for further studies in this field to which I hope it can 
respond favorably. 

Fortunately in the field of university and college education, we 
have received sufficient funds to hold what I believe will be a 
notable national conference at Estes Park, Colorado, during the 
latter part of June. The problem will be to secure an apprecia- 
tion of the ever-widening program in international education now 
being carried on by the government and voluntary agencies on 
the basis of which to develop institution-wide programs, both 
instructional and extracurricular. It is now more clear than ever 
before that peace based on international understanding must be- 
come a recognized fundamental objective of the whole institu- 
tion, both with respect to the preparation of specialized personnel 
for international service and the preparation of intelligent citi- 
zens. An important aspect of the conference will also be to 
explore the functions and organization of the proposed Interna- 
tional Association of Universities. I trust that the conference 
may prove to be a powerful stimulus to awakening universities 
to their full responsibility in promoting international understand- 
ing as the basis of permanent peace and good will. 

This brings me finally to a few observations with respect to 
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Point Four in President Truman’s inaugural address. Dr. C. E. 
Beeby, head of the division of education of UNEsco in Paris, 
has been in this country during the past month conferring with 
the officials of the United Nations and the several specialized 
agencies to see what the role of UNEsco may be in the develop- 
ment of a widespread program to the various nations of the 
world to effectuate “the bold new program” suggested by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Obviously no program of fundamental education in the un- 
developed countries can be effective or permanent unless it is 
an integral part of a larger program to raise the whole standard 
of living. Any one who has had the good fortune to travel ex- 
tensively in other parts of the world is at once impressed with 
the fact that, generally speaking, it is a backward agricultural 
economy which prevails almost everywhere. An integral part 
of it is often a landlord-tenant relationship which dominates the 
whole social setup. Forward-looking nationals who aspire to 
a better social life, noting how many pounds of coffee, tea, dates, 
and olives it takes to buy an American automobile, yearn to 
attain an industrial economy in one leap, not realizing the neces- 
sity of foreign technical assistance and capital and the complica- 
tions which may result therefrom. 

I have no question as to the necessity of foreign capital in the 
development of the countries, but its relative importance, es- 
pecially in the beginning, can easily be overemphasized. For 
example, modern machinery has been poured into Greece and 
allowed to go to waste because people did not know how to use 
it. Nourishing, and much-needed, imported canned food suffered 
the same fate, for the same reason. What has been labeled tech- 
nical know-how to improve production and consumption stand- 
ards in an agricultural economy is, therefore, the primary neces- 
sity in any such country before it is ready for the more compli- 
cated processes of industrial life. I hope, therefore, that UNEsco 
will keep this standard in mind in whatever responsibilities it 
may assume in carrying out Point Four in President Truman’s 
program. It is indeed a very proper expansion of its function 
of fundamental education. 
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In the course of carrying out this program, all kinds of com. 
plications within the respective countries can arise. Governments 
in some countries change frequently. Some are certainly less 
democratic than others. While it is evident that neither UNgsco 
nor any other international agency can interfere in the domestic 
affairs of the country benefited under this program, certain prin- 
ciples may very well be set up, such as increasing the standard 
of living of all the people and responsible participation in the 
development of the program, in making grants to the respective 
countries. I mention this not merely to establish the unselfish. 
ness of the benefactor-nations but in order to demonstrate to 
the nationals of the respective countries that the democracies of 
the world, in contrast with other political systems, have some- 
thing very tangible to offer them. You may be very sure that 
this observation has real meaning over the world. 

Finally, it is clear, of course, that the most of the money for 
this program will have to come from the United States. We 
have had a limited but invaluable experience in the work of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

That experience has been bilateral, that is, through agree. 
ments between the United States and particular Latin-American 
countries. The arrangements are relatively simple and easily 
executed. I have no doubt this program should be continued and 
extended but I am equally sure that the major program of sup- 
plying technical aid to the undeveloped countries of the world, 
notwithstanding the complicated process which is naturally in- 
volved, should be done multilaterally—that is, through the vari- 
ous international agencies, including UNEsco. We may have a 
difficult task selling this idea to the Congress. 

To this principle, I would make one important exception. It 
so happens that I have seen personally the splendid work which 
is being done by a number of the American schools and colleges 
located in the several Latin-American and Middle East coun- 
tries. Ward College in Buenos Aires, the American School in 
Quito, the American University of Beirut, Robert College at 
Istanbul, and the Farm School in Greece—to choose only a few 
examples from a long list—are veritable lighthouses of learning 
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and hope. They are being conducted as educational institutions 
and not as an extension of the diplomatic arm of the United 
States government. They train thousands of men and women 
for useful service to their respective countries and they stand as 
inspiring examples of American education. No word of criti- 
cism have I ever heard of their work—only sincere praise. It 
seems to me that the United States government may well be 
much more generous in the support of American schools and 
colleges abroad than it has so far been. It could be made a 
very important part of the implementation of Point Four in 
President Truman’s inaugural address. 


SPECIAL COUNCIL PROJECTS 


I shall now describe a number of particular projects in the 
field of international education in which the Council has been 
interested. Together they make up a contribution in which I 
believe the membership of the Council can take considerable 
pride. 

Since 1946, when it was launched as a result of a series of 
conferences called by the American Council on Education, the 
Commission for International Educational Reconstruction, 
Harold E. Snyder, director, has been the focal point of American 
voluntary efforts on behalf of war-devastated countries, coop- 
erating closely with Unesco, the authorities of the occupied 
countries, and the International Refugee Organization. During 
the past year CIER has operated on a greatly reduced scale in 
view of the expiration of its grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. To permit its continuation even on a reduced scale for 
an additional year, fourteen national voluntary agencies made 
cash contributions. 

Despite a reduction in staff, CIER managed to continue its 
publications program, the handling of inquiries, and the making 
of its annual survey of expenditures for educational reconstruc- 
tion. It continued to be designated by the National Commis- 
sion for UNEsco as the official panel to carry out UNEsco’s 
reconstruction program. 


The annual survey revealed that during 1948 contributions 
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for educational reconstruction by American voluntary agencies 
totaled more than $64,000,000, making for the three-year period 
of CIER’s existence a grand total of $214,000,000. This total 
represents the work of more than 400 organizations, and of 
millions of individuals in all walks of life. In addition, it js 
estimated that through government programs, such as military 
government in the occupied countries, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and other rehabilitation projects, and United States 
contributions to reconstruction activities of the United Nations 
and UNEsco, more than one hundred million dollars of addi. 
tional aid for educational, scientific, and cultural reconstruction 
of devastated countries and displaced persons has been provided 
from this country. 

The effect of such aid abroad is difficult to estimate. Certain 
major improvements in conditions abroad, at least partially at- 
tributable to American voluntary efforts, can be noted. In gen- 
eral, the western European countries have recovered sufficiently 
so that they no longer request basic educational supplies and mate- 
rials. These countries still stress continuation of services already 
well under way, such as fellowships and study grants, and desire 
the development of long-term exchanges and cultural-relations 
programs. 

Possibly more important even than these immediate gains in 
educational opportunity is the growth of good will and under- 
standing on the part of the participants. Through sending 
materials and educational missions, organizing work camps and 
seminars, offering scholarships and books, affiliating school with 
school and organization with organization, links of friendly 
cooperation have been forged which will remain for years to 
come. By finding a practical means of giving concrete effect to 
Unesco’s broad purposes, CIER has provided an outlet for 
those eager to play a direct part in building a lasting peace. 

In view of changes in the nature of the UNEsco reconstruction 
program, the strengthening of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNEsco, and the feeling that CIER has accomplished its 
essential purpose, it was decided that CIER should discontinue 
its separate existence this summer with the completion of its 
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second Cooperative Project in International Education. This 
project will involve bringing to the United States approximately 
forty leading educators from devastated countries for a program 
of study and observation of American educational institutions. 
The group will come together in June at Syracuse University 
for an international seminar of which Dean Harry S. Ganders 
will be director. A majority of these foreign educators have 
been brought to this country under the auspices of the American 
Junior Red Cross and the National Education Association. 


Foreign Students in American Institutions 


During the academic year which is just closing more than 
25,000 foreign students have been enrolled in colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. In addition to registered students, 
many hundreds of other persons from foreign countries have come 
to the United States to study specific problems of education and 
to see the way these problems are being met through our schools 
and colleges. These programs, under the Fulbright Act, the 
Smith-Mundt Act, and those developed by the Department of 
the Army, will still further increase the number of foreign 
students who will come to the United States during this next 
year. At this point I may say that the Council has been active 
in procuring certain modifications of regulations of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service as they affect foreign students, 
and is seeking also to incorporate changes in the Immigration 
Act as a basis for still further liberalization of the requirements 
applicable to bona fide foreign students. 

One subject not dealt with elsewhere in this report, which 
stimulated much interest at the conference of the representatives 
of the Council’s constituent member organizations in January 
1949, had to do with the increasing difficulties of foreign students 
in this country due in part to the cutting-off of financial support 
from their home countries, as in the case of China, and the 
consequent greater burden thrust on our own colleges and 
universities to find a means of taking care of them. This burden, 
as is well known in our colleges and universities, is accentuated 
unnecessarily by our severe legal limitations on foreign students 
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earning any substantial portion of their expenses while attending 
college in this country. 

The resolutions passed by the conference with respect to 
foreign students were as follows: 


Resolved, That the American Council on Education be urged to present 
to colleges and universities and other educational agencies the imperative 
need for continued assistance to foreign and displaced students who are 
eligible and worthy of opportunities for study in the United States; and, 

That the Council be authorized to present testimony regarding the 
need for both emergency and comprehensive long-term assistance from 
the appropriate federal agencies to supplement the substantial contriby- 
tions of colleges and universities and private agencies to foreign students, 


COMMISSION ON THE OCCUPIED AREAS 


In its report in the summer of 1946 the State Department's 
Educational Mission to the American zone in Germany strongly 
recommended the setting-up of facilities through voluntary 
agencies in the United States to supplement the educational 
program under the direction of our military government in 
Germany. It did not prove feasible to do this at once, although 
the Council and many other educational organizations gave a 
great deal of informal assistance. 

Finally in February 1948, the Council, at the request of 
Herman B. Wells, then serving as Adviser on Cultural Affairs 
to General L. D. Clay, called a conference of representatives 
of educational organizations and members of the staff of the 
Department of the: Army and the Department of State to con- 
sider ways and means of setting up a “‘state-side” committee to 
cooperate with the government in its program of education and 
cultural affairs in Germany. It was felt that this more direct 
contact with educational organizations in the United States 
would be mutually beneficial to the staff in Germany, to the 
federal agencies in Washington, and to educational people in 
this country. 

As a result of these efforts there followed, nearly a year ago, 
the formation of the Advisory Committee on Cultural and 
Educational Relations with the Occupied Countries (now known 
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as the Commission on the Occupied Areas) under a grant of 
$25,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. The broad purpose 
of this commission is to develop and strengthen sound approaches 
to cultural and educational affairs in the occupied countries, 
stressing particularly the establishment of mutual relations 
between institutions and organizations in the United States 
and those in occupied countries. It is concerned primarily with 
the promotion of such activities in the educational and cultural 
fields as will encourage the development of democracy in these 
countries. 

The Commission’s functions include: (1) consultation with 
U.S. government departments and agencies, concerning educa- 
tional and related activities and policies in the occupied countries ; 
(2) negotiations with independent organizations for services 
required to implement educational programs; (3) recommending 
qualified American personnel for overseas service; (4) stimu- 
lation and coordination of voluntary reconstruction aid to 
supplement government funds; (5) assistance in arrangements 
for foreign personnel coming to the United States; (6) estab- 
lishment of technical panels to advise military government in 
special fields as needed; (7) preparation of reports and recom- 
mendations to governmental and nongovernmental agencies 
directly concerned. 

The chairman of the commission is President Herman B. 
Wells of Indiana University, who has since returned from Ger- 
many. The director is Harold E. Snyder, formerly director 
of CIER. 

During the first nine months of activity, the commission has 
developed close cooperative relations with U.S. government 
agencies concerned and also with the major American voluntary 
agencies. In view of the small staff and budget, the commission 
carries on its activities largely through a series of panels specifi- 
cally organized for the purpose by leading coordinating bodies 
in the major fields of interest. Panels already established 
include: Public Education (sponsored by the National Education 
Association) ; Teacher Education (Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education) ; Higher Education (American Council on 
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Education) ; Natural Sciences (National Research Council) ; 
Social Science Teaching and Research (Social Science Research 
Council); Humanities (American Council of Learned So. 
cieties) ; Governmental Affairs (Civil Administration Division, 
Omcus); Youth Activities (National Social Welfare Assem. 
bly) ; Religious Affairs (National Conference of Christians and 
Jews) ; Rural Affairs (International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers) ; Music (Civil Affairs Division, Department of the 
Army, New York Field Office) ; Theater (Civil Affairs Division, 
Department of the Army, New York Field Office); Labor 
Education (American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations); Legal Affairs (sponsorship to be 
determined). Additional panels will be organized as needed. 

A second grant of $50,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation 
will permit the commission to carry on until the summer of 1950, 
In addition, several of the panels have also received foundation 
support. 


Among the commission’s major current activities is the | 


arrangement of study visits on the part of distinguished German 


and Austrian educators, several of whom are attending this | 


annual meeting of the Council. 
To date the commission has devoted almost all of its efforts 


to the situation in Germany. Later it is hoped that considerable ° 


attention may also be devoted to Japan. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The Canada-United States Committee on Education has now 


completed five years of interesting and constructive work. No , 


meeting of the full committee was held during the year, but the 
executive committee has held two meetings—one in Toronto 


on June 6, 1948, and a second in New York on January 17 and | 


18, 1949. Plans are being made for a meeting of the full 
committee in the city of Quebec during the fall of 1949. 


During the past year the committee sponsored the publication 
of a booklet entitled The Growth of Peaceful Settlement | 
between Canada and the United States,’ prepared by Professor | 


* Published by the Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
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George W. Brown of the department of history of the University 
of Toronto. Dr. Brown makes the following concluding obser- 
vation in his study: 


Canada and the United States can take a just pride in the history of 
their relations during the past one hundred and fifty years. The story 
is not without its dark spots, but it is a story worth knowing, and it 
represents a very great contribution to peace and international under- 
standing. 


A report on ‘Current Practices in Canadian-American Inter- 
changes of Personnel’’ was published in June 1948, as one of 
the issues of Canadian Education. The report was prepared 
by Mr. A. H. Goodman of the Graduate School of Education 
of Harvard University, and reprints of this article have been 
given wide circulation. A digest of the report has been pre- 
pared by J. W. Brouillette of Louisiana State University, and 
arrangements have been completed for its publication in an 
early issue of the Peabody Journal of Education. The report 
reveals that there have been scores of examples of cooperation 
between educational agencies of the twe nations involving person- 
nel exchanges. It is believed that this report will be of value 
to organizations concerned with the exchange of educational 
personnel and to those who are contemplating the promotion 
of similar exchanges. 

In June of 1948 the committee authorized a comparative 
examination of geography textbooks used in the schools of both 
countries. This study will be similar to the committee’s study 
of history textbooks. It will be conducted by Professor Edward 
G. Pleva, chairman of the department of geography of the 
University of Western Ontario, with the advice of a small com- 
mittee of American and Canadian geographers. The purpose 
of the study is to examine what is taught in each country about 
the geography of the other country and to consider what is 
omitted that might be taught with advantage. It is anticipated 
that this study will stimulate authors and curriculum directors 


to review their present approach to the geography of the two 
nations. 
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As a result of a suggestion by the Canada-United States 
Committee on Education, the University of Michigan created a 
special committee to consider programs relating to Canada that 
might be provided in the 1949 summer session. This committee 
recommended that five such courses be provided. One of these 
courses will be a Canada-United States Workshop in which 
studies of the instruction in the schools of the two countries will 
be examined. Courses will also be offered in French-Canadian 
literature as well as in Canadian geography, history, and political 
science.. In announcing the courses Professor Louis A. Hopkins, 
director of the summer session of the University of Michigan, 
said: 


As the representative of a state whose early history was bound inextri- 
cably to that of Canada and whose friendly relations with its neighbor 
to the north and the east have continually been a cause for gratefulness, 
the University of Michigan through the summer session is sponsoring for 
1949 a program of studies, supplementary lectures, and exhibits entitled 
‘“‘American-Canadian Relations.” It is hoped that the program may unite 
students of both nations in the endeavor to acquire knowledge and thus 
understanding of their harmonious, though not wholly similar, civilizations. 


It is anticipated that the university will continue to emphasize 
the study of Canadian culture, history, and government. 

The executive committee has announced that it is planning 
for the preparation of American filmstrips for use in Canada 
and the United States. 

In January of 1949 the committee suffered a severe loss in 
the death of Dr. Fletcher Peacock, the director of education for 
New Brunswick. Dr. Peacock was one of the original members 
of the committee and served as its co-chairman during the first 
four years. He was an invaluable member and should be 
credited with many of the early contributions of the committee. 

The officers of the committee are: co-chairmen, Dean J. B. 
Edmonson of the University of Michigan, Professor Charles E. 
Phillips of the University of Toronto; co-secretaries, Professor 
Erling M. Hunt of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
F. K. Stewart, executive secretary of the Canadian Education 
Association. The officers constitute the executive committee. 
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EDUCATION IN ARAB COUNTRIES OF THE NEAR EAST 


This report is now in the printer’s hands, and galleys are being 
received in the editorial department. It is turning out to be one 
of the most extensive monographs ever issued by the Council. 
It is estimated to make more than 600 pages, will have almost 
a hundred tables, many photographs and especially prepared 
charts. It is expected to come from the press in October, and 
will be a handsome book as well as the first comprehensive 
description of education as carried on in those interesting coun- 
tries—Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, and Transjordan. 
The report was written by Professor Roderic D. Matthews of 
the University of Pennsylvania, director of the study, and Matta 
Akrawi, Director-General of Higher Education of Iraq. Emam 
Abdel Meguid of Cairo, Egypt, was the third member of the 
commission which personally visited 471 schools of all levels 
in a nine months’ survey of the countries named. 

Mr. Matthews has made arrangements with Dr. Amir Boktor 
of the American University of Cairo to translate the work into 
Arabic. The Arabic edition will probably be printed at Cairo 
late this year or early in 1950. 

This study was undertaken at the request of and with the 
financial aid of the Department of State, which plans to make a 
wide distribution of the report to government officials and 
educators of the countries studied. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PROGRAM IN LATIN AMERICA 


The Council has continued to act as administrative agent for 
United States government agencies in carrying out the govern- 
ment’s program of strengthening and developing American-type 
schools in the other Americas. This program started in 1943 
under a contract with the Office of Inter-American Affairs. Since 
then it has been carried on under annual contracts with the 
Department of State. The school project is regarded as part 
of the cultural program of the Department of State in Latin 
America, and the Council is given broad powers in its adminis- 
tration. It operates under the Inter-American Schools Service 
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Committee, of which E. D. Grizzell is chairman, and a syb. 
committee, of which Henry Grattan Doyle is chairman. The 
latter committee passes on special grants-in-aid to schools. Since 
1943 Roy Tasco Davis has been director of the Inter-American 
Schools Service. 

On September 9, 1948, a contract was signed with the Depart. 
ment of State under which the Council received a grant of 
$171,000 from the appropriation for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1948. 

Since the inception of this program the American Council 
has received annual grants totaling $992,825, covering the 
period from 1943 to 1948 inclusive. 

In its operation the Inter-American Schools Service observes 
the following principles: 


1. That North American sponsored schools in Latin America have been 
established to supplement rather than compete with the work and activities 
of national schools. 

2. That the purpose of this Service is to cooperate with North American 
sponsored schools in their efforts to improve the educational programs 
offered to the communities they serve. It is not its purpose to act as an 
agency to promote the interests of the United States, except as its activi- 
ties result incidentally in strengthening confidence in North American 
institutions generally and in promoting mutual international understanding 
and respect. 

3. That this Service will be developed as a nongovernmental, volun- 
tary agency of coordination and cooperation for schools in Latin America 
having related interests. It will make available to eligible schools techni- 
cal and professional advice and assistance, without attempting to determine 
their policies. 


The following grants-in-aid during the past year have been 
made to independent community schools for the purpose of 
assisting them financially in employing administrators and 
teachers from the United States: 


BoLivia American Institute, La Paz ............. $10,000.00 
Anglo-American School, Oruro .......... 6,000.00 
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CoLtomsBia-—_— Karl C. Parrish School, Barranquilla ..... 5,000.00 
Colegio Nueva Granada, Bogota......... 9,868.00 
Anglo-American School (Colegio Bolivar), 

GAGE 4ske'sddduebaien eadeaweine 3,000.00 
The Columbus School, Medellin.......... 3,000.00 

Costa Rica The Lincoln School, San José........... 10,000.00 

CuBA American School, Nueva Gerona ....... 1,376.89 

EcuADOR American School, Guayaquil ........... 7,500.00 
American School, Quito ............... 10,000.00 

GuaTEMALA American School, Guatemala City ....... 11,000.00 

Haiti Union School, Port-au-Prince ........... 2,000.00 

Honpuras _ Inter-American School, Tegucigalpa ...... 10,000.00 

Mexico American Grammar and High School, 

DGD GE i rddiaecwrinetesesionss 5,000.00 
American School, Puebla .............. 9,641.01 

NicaraGuaA American School, Managua ............ 12,000.00 

Peru American School, Lima ..........0c00; 5,000.00 

SALVADOR American School, San Salvador ......... 12,000.00 

VENEZUELA American School, Caracas ............. 5,000.00 

Serer 5 Sra okcls de cha cae ar adel et ge $137,385.90 


In addition to these grants to community schools, the Inter- 
American Schools Service provides technical and professional 
information for approximately 250 American-sponsored schools 
in Latin America operated by United States religious organiza- 
tions and by United States commercial firms. Among the 
services provided are: the counseling of students who desire to 
enter schools and colleges in the United States; information and 
help relative to accreditation; and the recruiting of teachers 
and administrators. The Service also gives advice in connection 
with financial problems and has cooperated in local campaigns 
throughout Latin America to raise funds for building purposes. 
Recently modern school buildings were built or purchased in 
Mexico City, Monterrey, and Puebla, Mexico; Barranquilla, 
Colombia; Caracas, Venezuela; and Lima, Peru, representing 
an investment of approximately $2,000,000. 

A file of between 500 and 700 candidates for teaching and 
administrative positions is maintained. Applicants are carefully 
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screened and when vacancies occur the credentials of candidates 
who meet the requirements to fill these vacancies are made availa. 
ble to the schools. During the past year 35 teachers and admin. 
istrators have been placed through the Inter-American Schools 
Service. ; 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
appointed a special committee at the request of the Inter. 
American Schools Service to consider the accreditation of 
American-type schools in Latin America. Representatives of 
the Southern Association visited and inspected several schools 
in Latin America, and as a result six schools have been accredited, 
as follows: Lincoln School, San José, Costa Rica; the American 
School at Monterrey, Mexico; the Navy-sponsored school at 
Guantanamo, Cuba; American Grammar and High School, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; American School Foundation, Tacu- 
baya, Mexico; and the Lago Community School, Lago Camp, 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies. 

Other American-type schools in Latin America are applying 
for accreditation. 

During the past year scores of letters have been received from 
United States diplomatic officers in Latin America and from 
citizens of the United States and nationals of several countries 
where these schools are located, relative to the service that they 
are offering their respective communities and their usefulness 
in the inter-American cultural program. The following excerpts 
from some of these communications give some idea of the 
usefulness of these schools: 

The American Ambassador in one of the Central American 
countries concludes a report on the activities of the American- 
sponsored school there with the statement: 


I should like to add that it is my sincere opinion that the cooperation 
which the United States Government is giving American schools is one 
of the most useful and vital phases of our entire program of cultural 
cooperation. Aid to such schools necessarily comes under the heading of 
a long-range program for the promotion of mutual understanding and 
there is nothing we are doing in this part of the world which is going to 
prove more fruitful over the years than this. 
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A United States citizen residing in Colombia, whose children 
are enrolled in one of these schools, makes the following 
comment : 


I feel that the school is one of the most important forces now operating 
in Bogota in the development of friendships between Colombia and the 
United States. My children have made firm friendships with their Colom- 
bian classmates. They play together and frequently visit one another’s 
homes in addition to working together in the team-like spirit which is 
fostered by the school. Through this constant, day by day meeting of 
children of two nationalities, each absorbs more than he realizes of the 
other’s culture and develops a deep fondness for and understanding of the 
other. 


A Latin-American patron of one of the American-sponsored 
schools in Colombia writes as follows: 


As a Colombian who has great faith in the cultural future of the Ameri- 
can continent based upon friendship and understanding between its 
peoples, I selected the Columbus School for my son because I am con- 
vinced that under the influence of a common education our children will 
become better acquainted, and their friendship will be more spontaneous 
upon discovering that their human interests are the same, irrespective 
of their distinct nationalities. This conviction has been fully confirmed 
by the intelligent program carried out in the Columbus School. 


DIRECTORY OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD OUTSIDE U.S.A. 


The initiation and organization of this project were discussed 
in my annual report for 1948. Since that time the work has 
proceeded steadily on schedule, and in some respects with more 
success than had been anticipated. Though difficult and unsettled 
political situations in many parts of the world have continued, 
the responses to direct communications with foreign universities 
and other institutions of higher learning have been generous 
and painstaking. Comprehensive data regarding some seven 
hundred institutions in seventy countries are now in hand, and 
many items of information have been obtained concerning 
hundreds of other institutions. 

The total of institutions named and identified in the forth- 
coming handbook will probably exceed two thousand. In two- 
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thirds of the instances the entry will be accompanied by at least 
some descriptive matter of recent date, supplying an assembly 
of facts and figures on higher education the world over, different 
in character from any collection of such data ever previously 
available in one place, and constituting a pioneer work of refer. 
ence. The volume is scheduled to be off the press at the end 
of the current calendar year for publication in January 1950. 

The Advisory Committee for the Foreign Universities 
Project, under the chairmanship of Henry Grattan Doyle, dean 
of Columbian College, George Washington University, has 
constituted a pool of varied knowledge and experience and has 
contributed invaluable counsel throughout the preparation of 
the handbook. The committee has met and deliberated with 
the director of the project three times—in June and October, 
1948, and in March 1949. In addition to the general aims 
implicit in the project, the committee has had in mind especially 
(1) the needs of American college and university admissions 
officers and registrars for information which will aid in the 
reception and educational placement of foreign students; (2) 
American students, teachers, and research workers contemplating 
study or professional work in other lands; (3) comparative 
information useful to the same types of personnel in all countries; 
and (4) the provision of basic data on comparative higher edv- 
cation desired by students, teachers, university administrators, 
and national ministries of education throughout the world. 

The exhibits descriptive of individual institutions of higher 
education in each country will be preceded by concise ‘“‘national 
introductions” in each of which some of the following items 
appear: general educational conditions; statistics of literacy; 
elementary and secondary school attendance; the educational 
ladder; something of the character of secondary education; 
limited remarks on equivalences, when possible; and the names 
and addresses of agencies in position to dispense information 
about higher education in the country concerned. 

It has been our good fortune to obtain contributions concern 
ing several of the larger nations from especially qualified scholars 
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of international standing. The introduction to the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland is contributed 
by Isaac L. Kandel, well-known authority on comparative educa- 
tion, now holding a professorship at the Victoria University of 
Manchester. Robert J. Havighurst, who has twice visited 
Germany since 1947 to observe and investigate educational 
conditions, contributes the introduction to that country. The 
article on France has been written by Robert John Matthew, 
holder of the doctorat de l’université from the University of 
Clermont-Ferrand. Walter Crosby Eells, adviser on higher 
education to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in 
Tokyo, writes on Japan. China will be introduced by Kendric 
N. Marshall, formerly a resident and teacher in that land, and 
now director of the Division of International Educational 
Relations in the U.S. Office of Education. A contribution to 
the treatment of higher education in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was made by Nicholas Hans, lecturer in comparative 
education at King’s College of the University of London. 

A small staff headed by M. M. Chambers at the Council offices 
has worked consistently to do justice to the very large and varied 
task of assembling data from every corner of the world and of 
presenting the facts in as reliable and useful form as is possible 
under existing limitations. The product will be a reference 
volume which in most of its features will be the first of its kind— 
a new tool to facilitate the hoped-for increasing cross-fertiliza- 
tion of knowledge in comparative higher education, and to 
expedite the growth of a closer fellowship among all persons 
interested in the role of universities in a shrinking world, wher- 
ever they may be on the globe and whatever profession or 
specialty they pursue or aspire to. 

As a companion volume to our well-known American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, now in its fifth edition, and American 
Junior Colleges, now in its second edition, the new work com- 
pletes the picture of higher educational institutions throughout 
the world, and will provide a basis—and an impetus, it may be 
hoped—toward an expanding interest in comparative education 
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on the part of all peoples. To afford American readers a fore. 
taste of small portions of by-product facts and figures, ten brief 
articles have been published during the past year in such journals 
as College and University, the Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, the Journal of Higher Education, School and Society, 
and Higher Education. 


V. CONFERENCES 


In the course of the year the Council found it desirable to call 
conferences of representatives of various organizations and 
other competent people to discuss diverse matters of emerging 
importance in the field of education. Hence, in this report there 
are included short statements concerning several conferences 
which it seemed desirable to hold, as follows: (1) conference 
of representatives of the constituent member organizations of 
the Council; (2) implications of atomic energy for education; 
(3) selected problems in elementary education; (4) upgrading 
Army officers in education; (5) Pacific Coast conference on 
higher education. Several other conferences are described in 
connection with the work of various committees and commissions. 


MEETING OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM CONSTITUENT 
MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


It appears clear as the result of the experience of the past few 
years that the midwinter special meeting of the representatives 
of the constituent member organizations belonging to the Council 
has fully demonstrated its value. This year the meeting was 
held in Washington on January 28-29, 1949. Ninety-one repre- 
sentatives of 56 national and regional organizations were 
present. 

Inasmuch as the organizations cover all levels of education 
it is not easy to select topics for discussion which are of common 
interest. Contemplated legislation in Congress relating to educa- 
tion and regulations growing out of such legislation are about 
as likely to meet this criterion as any group of subjects. Hence 
the January conference concerned itself with (1) changing 
relationships of education and government; (2) selective service; 
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(3) tax exemption; (4) extension of social security benefits; 
(5) problems pertaining to foreign students; (6) proposed 
federal scholarship and fellowship program; and (7) the federal 
program in education. At the evening session the theme was 
“Education and International Relations.” 

Inasmuch as most of the actions of this conference are dis- 
cussed earlier in this annual report in connection with the work of 
the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government no attempt will be made here, with one 
exception, to summarize them. Suffice it to say at this point 
that these recommendations were important links in the Council’s 
program of action during the year. 


CONFERENCE ON ATOMIC ENERGY AND EDUCATION 


Every major development of applied science has implications 
for the life and culture of the world, the extent of which is 
naturally not fully appreciated at the time. These implications 
affect the theory and practice of education, and become what I 
have frequently called an emerging field of education. 

No event in recent decades illustrates this situation better 
than the implications both for peace and for war inherent in the 
discoveries with respect to atomic energy. No one knows or 
can know fully these implications at this time, but the educational 
world is very anxious to know in what way its program should 
be modified in the light of present knowledge. 

One of the most obvious media of information for the schools 
with respect to atomic energy seems to be motion pictures. Ac- 
cordingly on March 7-8 the Council called together a conference 
of representative educators, motion picture producers, and gov- 
ernment officials, including particularly representatives of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to consider what action might be 
taken. 

After extended discussion the conference group cordially 
endorsed the idea of the production of both still and motion 
pictures to make information with respect to atomic energy avail- 
able to the public for use in the schools. 
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But the conference group went even further. It felt that there 
needed to be a full consideration of all avenues incident to the 
implications of atomic energy for the schools. Accordingly the 
group approved a report which is best summarized in its own 
words: 


The development of atomic energy has put a new and powerful force 
into the stream of modern life. The future democratic control and use of 
this new force must rest on the enlightened judgment of our people. Their 
decisions can be no better than the information, attitudes, and vision they 
possess regarding the potentiality of atomic energy. 

It is essential that schools and institutions of higher learning and 
affliated agencies for adult education -recognize the facts and interpret 
the social significance of this new force. Their curriculums, teaching 
materials, and personnel should reflect their effort to meet this great 
responsibility. 

It is imperative that education in America have some systematic means 
for securing and effectively interpreting the information on atomic energy. 
The absence of a facility to stimulate and guide such activities has led to 
confusion and inertia in developing needed educational programs and 
materials. 

It is here recommended that the American Council on Education ap- 
point a Commission for Education on Atomic Energy. The Commission, a 
continuing organization of the Council, should collaborate with and seek 
information from the Atomic Energy Commission and other sources of 
information on atomic energy. It should concern itself with formal educa- 
tion, its initial activities being in general education and teacher education. 
In cooperation with the appropriate agencies and professional groups, it 
should serve the following purposes: 


1. Develop and keep current educational objectives in teaching the 
facts and the significance of atomic energy in modern society. 

2. Serve as a clearinghouse for information on atomic energy, its 
impact on contemporary life, and ways of using such information 
in educational programs. 

3. Serve as a facility to sponsor experimental projects in the modifica- 
tion of curriculums and in the development of educational materials 
and methods for the effective use of atomic energy information in 
formal education. 

4. To promote the appropriate distribution and use of the findings 
of the Commission in the classrooms of the Nation. 
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CONFERENCE ON SELECTED PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


In the school field much attention has been given for some 
years to the problems of secondary education. Many leaders in 
elementary education feel that their problems are not receiving 
comparable and adequate attention. Hence the Council agreed 
to call a small conference of elementary school leaders in March 
of this year to consider some selected problems. 

At that time the members of the group were pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that the Council had given more attention to their 
problems than was at first supposed, through such commissions 
or committees as those on motion pictures, filmstrips and slides, 
teacher education, intergroup education, Southern Regional 
Studies and Education, the study of the characteristics of success- 
ful teachers, and various projects in the field of international 
education. 

After some lively discussions the group early reached the 
conclusion that further teaching materials, supplementing text- 
books, were greatly needed, particularly in the field of child 
development through motion pictures for use not only in schools 
but with parents and preservice and in-service teacher education. 
It was believed that such films could be produced and made 
generally available through the cooperation of, say, twenty school 
systems. It was also hoped that the U.S. Office of Education 
might serve as an exchange center for packets of pamphlet 
material produced by state and local educational systems. 

There was also a lengthy discussion of the serious shortage 
of adequately prepared teachers for the elementary schools. It 
was the belief of members of the conference that the difficulty 
was not due entirely to low salaries but also to certain other 
factors, including large classes, inadequate buildings, and to lack 
of democratic practices in administration and in the planning of 
school programs. It was suggested that the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation might make a public statement on the emergency now 
facing the elementary schools and call a conference to consider 
what actions should be taken. 

On the second day of the conference the discussion centered in 
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part on the serious health situation confronting the children of 
elementary school age on account of the thoroughly inadequate 
school health facilities to be found in most schools. Would it 
be possible to dramatize this situation by selecting a spot check 
on health conditions in a sample selection of school systems? 
The group requested that this situation also be called to the 
attention of those who are responsible for the 1950 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

Other topics which evoked considerable discussion at this 
conference included further research on class size and the need 
for a volume on helping communities to understand good educa- 


tion paralleling the Council’s volume on Helping Teachers 
Understand Children. 


COMMITTEE ON FULFILLMENT OF DEGREE REQUIREMENTS BY 
REGULAR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


On October 30 and 31, 1948, representatives of educational 
institutions, accrediting associations, and the military services, 
met in Washington to discuss problems involved in providing 
opportunities for personnel in the regular military services to 
complete requirements for the bachelor’s degree. This com- 
mittee approved a general statement of readiness to cooperate, 
and recommended the appointment of a Continuation Commit- 
tee, under the auspices of the American Council on Education, 
to aid in guiding the studies proposed by the conference and the 
development of further plans for the implementation of this 
project. 

The Continuation Committee met on February 5, 1949, and 
reviewed memoranda setting forth the problem, and the state- 
ment approved by the exploratory conference. The committee 
then considered a series of alternatives. One of these con- 
cerned an extension of certain present institutional practices to 
include enough higher institutions, located near concentrations 
of military personnel, to provide opportunities for a large num- 
ber of those on active duty. The other positive recommendation 
involved the creation by Congress of a College of the Military 
Establishment under a civilian Board of Fellows, which would 
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evaluate educational achievement and confer degrees, but would 
not be a teaching organization. 

The report of the Continuation Committee was circulated to 
the civilian members of the exploratory conference, many of 
whom commented upon the alternatives. Should the first of 
these two alternatives be adopted, as now seems likely, the 
Council, through its Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences, proposes to explore the matter further, involving 
the following steps: 

1. Personal visits to a group of higher institutions located 
near concentration of military personnel, especially those institu- 
tions which have part-time, off-duty opportunities for study. 

2. If the above institutions can provide opportunities through 
which candidates may meet the residence requirements for 
the degree with a combination of part-time and full-time study 
at the institution, the need for some central office will be studied. 
If such an office, acting as a clearinghouse and counseling agency 
for the institutions and the military personnel should be desirable, 
it seems likely that such an office could be set up, supported by a 
contract with the National Military Establishment. 

3. The original exploratory conference suggested that if such 
a program were instituted, a booklet be published indicating the 
specific requirements of the individual institutions involved. The 
final decision as to all requirements will remain, of course, the 
prerogative of the individual institutions. It should be further 
understood that no program is contemplated which would pre- 
vent any accredited higher institution from participating in such 
a program within its own individual requirements. 


CONFERENCE ON JOINT COMMITTEE ON FOURTEENTH- 
GRADE EXAMINATIONS 


Another important action with respect to testing programs 
grew out of a conference of representative educators initiated by 
the College Entrance Examination Board and held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, February 7 and 8. At that time it was 
pointed out that with the increasing growth of junior colleges 
more and more students were likely to transfer to four-year 
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colleges and to universities at the end of the fourteenth year, 
As this situation develops there will undoubtedly be increasing 
need for tests which will aid institutions in the selection of stu- 
dents for the upper division. There was general agreement that 
such a battery of tests would be desirable. 

Accordingly the College Entrance Examination Board set 
aside $25,000 to underwrite the program and invited the Ameri- 
can Council on Education to appoint a committee jointly with 
the board which should be in general charge of the program. 
The Executive Committee of the Council accepted this invita- 
tion at its meeting yesterday, May 5, and steps are now being 
taken to appoint the members of this joint committee. 


CONFERENCE BOARD OF ASSOCIATED RESEARCH COUNCILS 


Reference has been made in last year’s annual report to the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils consisting 
of representatives from the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, the American Council on Education, the National Re- 
search Council, and the Social Science Research Council. 
Through a contract with the Board of Foreign Scholarships set 
up under the terms of the Fulbright Act, the Conference Board 
of the Associated Research Councils has created a special Com- 
mittee on the International Exchange of Persons. Under the 
terms of the Fulbright Act, the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
is charged with the responsibility of selecting individuals and 
institutions which will participate under the act, and with the 
supervision of the exchange program. The committee of the 
Conference Board has the responsibility for preliminary screen- 
ing of applicants for grants at the postdoctoral level who wish 
to teach, lecture, offer technical instruction, or carry on research 
in connection with institutions of higher learning. Similar 
screening responsibilities have been delegated to the Institute of 
International Education in the selection of individuals wishing to 
study in foreign institutions primarily at the graduate level, and 
to the U.S. Office of Education in the selection of those who wish 
to teach abroad in national elementary and secondary schools. 
The committee of the Conference Board will screen applicants 
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for teaching positions in American elementary and secondary 
schools abroad. 

The work of the Conference Board’s committee on the ex- 
change of professors and research scholars under the Fulbright 
Act, A. J. Brumbaugh, chairman, has increased greatly. At the 
present time agreements under the Fulbright Act have been 
signed by nine countries, as follows: United Kingdom, Philip- 
pines, New Zealand, Greece, France, China, Burma, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, and Italy. The tenth—the Netherlands—is 
expected to sign on May 17th. 

It has been necessary from time to time to arrange for con- 
ferences between the committee and representatives of the De- 
partment of State to review procedures and to clarify adminis- 
trative relationships. As a result of these conferences the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Conference Board committee 
have been fairly well clarified and defined. The committee is 
responsible for reviewing and commenting on programs sub- 
mitted by the committees or foundations in the countries with 
which exchange agreements have been made; for screening ap- 
plications for appointment to teaching and research positions 
abroad; and for recruiting personnel for key positions for which 
no qualified applicants are available. Thus far approximately 
37 appointments of scholars and professors have been approved 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships to which the committee 
makes its recommendations. As the program for the exchange 
of scholars and professors expands, the Conference Board. 
through its committee, finds it necessary and desirable to call 
upon many specialists in various fields to assist it in appraising 
the qualifications of applicants. The procedure followed by 
the committee makes it possible to enlist the interest and co- 
operation of individuals and institutions throughout the United 
States, thereby creating a growing awareness of the importance 
of this program. The initial activities of the Conference Board 
in this area were supported by a special grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. These activities are now carried on under a 
contract with the Department of State. 

The project relating to the supply of leadership personnel in 
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various professional, technical, and research fields is still a major 
concern. Three special studies, to which I referred in my last 
annual report, were reviewed by a representative group of edu- 
cators who met for two days at Princeton, New Jersey, on June 
21 and 22, 1948. It was the purpose of the meeting to examine 
the information contained in the reports and to advise the Con. 
ference Board whether the reports indicated that an important 
problem had been identified, whether the methods and techniques 
used promised to yield valuable information if pursued further, 
and whether this was a problem in which the Associated Research 
Councils should continue to have a special interest. It was the 
opinion of the group, after reviewing the reports and exploring 
the field somewhat intensively, that (1) the evidence is unmis- 
takable that society has come to that point where the increasing 
demand and the static supply of high-level personnel make it 
necessary to analyze this phenomenon for the purpose of under- 
standing it; (2) the problem is so urgent that it should have the 
highest priority among the activities of the Associated Research 
Councils; (3) there is probably no other organization which is 
likely to take the interest in this problem which the Associated 
Research Councils will take because of their special interest in 
persons of very high competence. In accordance with the opin- 
ions expressed in this conference, a project for further study of 
this problem has been presented to one of the foundations, and 
is currently under consideration. 

Among other projects to which the Conference Board has 
given special consideration are: 

1. The establishment of a center in Washington that would 
facilitate cooperative arrangements between educational institu- 
tions and organizations and government agencies relating to the 
training of specialized personnel and other special phases of edu- 
cation. Some phases of such cooperation can be carried on 
effectively through the separate councils, but the possibility of 
developing some type of center which would assume responsi- 
bilities that do not fall within the province of any single council 
will be given further consideration. 

2. The publication of a national atlas of the United States, 
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plans for which have been presented to the Conference Board. 

3. The establishment of a central registry of visiting pro- 
fessors where information might be accumulated about foreign 
professors and scholars planning to come to the United States 
as well as about Americans planning to go overseas, in order 
that more effective use may be made of their services. This 
proposal is currently being studied by the Conference Board’s 
Committee on International Exchange of Persons. 


VI. ACCREDITATION 


In October 1948 the Association of American Universities 
decided to discontinue the accrediting of universities and col- 
leges, an activity in which it had continuously engaged since 
1913. This pronouncement produced a long chain of reactions, 
some of which could be anticipated, others not. The American 
Association of University Women had used the list as the basis 
for eligibility to membership in that organization. What should 
the AAUW do now for a substitute list? Foreign universities, 
whose inquiries as to a list of institutions on which they might 
depend had induced the Association of American Universities 
to undertake the work originally, are now wondering where to go 
for help. New England and California, where no comprehen- 
sive regional accrediting associations exist are left with nothing 
as a substitute. To many people, therefore, the effect of the 
association’s announcement has been viewed with genuine con- 
cern. Others, who believe that accrediting associations have out- 
lived their usefulness and who are even convinced that their 
activities result in more evil than good, are now enjoying the 
discomfiture of the friends of accrediting. 

Such an occasion, therefore, seems to present an opportunity 
and perhaps a responsibility to evaluate the situation. To do 
so adequately would be no small task because accrediting goes 
much more to the center of American educational organization 
and conduct than most people realize. In this discussion I shall 
take the position that to discontinue the accrediting of educa- 
tional institutions is both undesirable and impossible. However, 
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improving the present situation seems to me both necessary and 
impending. 

In the background of the criticism with respect to accrediting 
is the general feeling that inasmuch as so much progress has been 
made in our ability to evaluate the native ability and the accom. 
plishment of individuals, we should be less and less concerned as 
to what kind of an institution, if any, they attend. 

Nevertheless, the parent, the taxpayer, the dean of the grad- 
uate or the professional school, the state licensing board, the 
prospective donor, the state legislature, and, in fact, any good 
citizen wants to know whether a school or a college is rendering 
good service to the community, the state, and the nation. In this 
respect, a college or a university is in no different position before 
the general public than any other social institution which it sup- 
ports or charters. In other words, an institution, the same as 
an individual, has qualities and characteristics which need to be 
evaluated. 

This is true in spite of the fact that, from the earliest time, in 
the history of British universities, charters were secured from the 
Crown guaranteeing the freedom of universities from inter- 
ference on the part of the state—a situation which was preserved 
intact in the United States by the famous Dartmouth College 
decision. Liberty of an educational institution to teach its con- 
ception of the truth is one of the dearest liberties inherent in 
the American democratic system. 

Yet no one, so far as I know, contends that educational in- 
stitutions do not have corresponding social obligations to which 
even the state may not appropriately give attention. Every form 
of government has an obligation to set up minimum standards of 
facilities for the incorporation of a school or a college. More- 
over, a state is under no corresponding obligation to accept the 
graduates of universities into the professions, such as law, medi- 
cine, or engineering, without the further requirement that the 
individual pass an examination. Obviously, the character of 
these examinations may have a powerful though indirect effect 
upon individual institutions. 
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Inasmuch as in our country there are forty-nine licensing 
centers for the professions, so there may be forty-nine different 
standards. Such a state of chaos has resulted in professions of 
high quality in certain states and uneven—even low—quality in 
others. Popular opinion is not qualified to pass on so technical 
a matter. Neither are the members of the profession within a 
state always able to cope with the situation. 

Hence the national accrediting agency. After all, should not 
the most intelligent opinion as to what constitutes a good and 
acceptable professional education and the facilities necessary to 
produce qualified personnel be the aroused and combined opinions 
of those who teach and practice them? So it was in medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, law, engineering, and the like that 
through thoroughly democratic procedures, minimum national 
standards in the professional schools were gradually developed. 
The process constituted one of the greatest forward steps in the 
history of American education. Slowly, but surely, it eliminated 
the low quality professional school; it powerfully influenced for 
good the character of the examinations given by state licensing 
boards; and it brought the combined opinion of leaders in the 
several professions upon the curriculum, the organization, and 
the quality of faculty personnel within the respective institutions. 
I repeat it was an example of American democracy at its best. 

The case of professional education is one thing, that of gen- 
eral education quite another. Standards in professional educa- 
tion are justified because the lives, property, and rights of individ- 
uals (patients and clients) are at stake. In general education 
the quality of the individual citizen is at stake—a situation which 
may be equally important but much more intangible and one 
which justifies variation from the norm far more than in pro- 
fessional education. 

Nevertheless, as I stated earlier, the parent, the prospective 
donor, the state legislature, and the general citizen may be, in- 
deed should be, deeply concerned with the quality of an institu- 
tion even in the field of general education. Equally obvious is 
the fact that the general public through state legislatures or even 
as members of governing boards is incapable of exercising much 
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in the way of beneficial influence on the quality of performance 
within an institution. Primarily, therefore, this obligation rests 
upon the individuals—administrators and faculty alike—who 
compose the staff. Many, if not most, are alert, inventive, and 
hardworking. But being human, others need the stimulus, some- 
times even the gentle raps, of their professional associates lest 
in their comparative security they fall into routine procedures 
and habits of mind. 

But when it comes to measuring the quality of an educational 
institution, we are indeed presented with a problem. The 
temptation is straightway to assume that if an institution has 
buildings, equipment, laboratories, libraries, a faculty with Ph.D. 
degrees, and high school graduates as students, it is a good in- 
stitution. Whereas, of course, all these are only conducive to 
good work, not guarantees of it. 

It is in this area that I find practically all, if not all, accrediting 
associations to be deficient. Every educational institution should 
have announced objectives in the preparation of its students, 
whether professional or technological on the one hand or general 
on the other. Each should then be able to demonstrate as ob- 
jectively as possible its progress in preparing students to meet 
these objectives. In doing so, there will be great variety of per- 
formance because objectives will differ and the preparation and 
intellectual quality of the student body will vary tremendously. 
Consistency in turning out graduates who regularly pass exami- 
nations above the average is only one evidence of a good in- 
stitution. Another and equally important is that measure indi- 
cating what an institution does with students, both average and 
superior, in attaining its objectives. So far as I know, accrediting 
agencies have made little or no progress in the use of techniques 
of this character. It seems to me that it is imperative that they 
do so because there is widespread feeling that the present stand- 
ards which measure primarily physical plant, income, and the 
preparation of faculty and students are altogether inadequate to 
evaluate the quality of an institution’s performance. 

The second major deficiency in the present situation in ac- 
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crediting arises out of the natural tendency to proliferate it 
beyond reason and necessity. If there is good cause to accredit 
medical schools, or engineering schools, or library schools, 
through standards set up by the people who operate them, why 
is it not equally defensible and desirable for those who operate 
the departments of chemistry, physics, dietitics, botany, French, 
and history to do the same thing? All of these, and many more, 
disciplines have member organizations through which they can 
express themselves forcefully and presumably authoritatively. 
Certainly no one would wish to deny any member of a college 
faculty the opportunity to express his opinion on any educational 
matter. Too few of them indeed are in the habit of doing so. 
But the proliferation of accrediting procedures has very definite 
drawbacks. It places emphasis on the acquisition of a particular 
segment of knowledge rather than upon a well-rounded educa- 
tion. It results in competition rather than cooperation within 
a faculty, and it removes from the administration of a particu- 
lar institution in no small degree the responsibility for coordina- 
tion and direction of educational programs and places it too 
largely in the hands of guilds of scholars whose headquarters 
are elsewhere. 

Hence what started as a necessary reform in American educa- 
tion can easily outlive its usefulness unless it improves its 
methods, avoids excesses, and adapts itself to oncoming de- 
mands. I believe that the accrediting agencies face such a situa- 
tion at the present time. 

What may we very properly do about the accrediting situa- 
tion under present circumstances? The National Association of 
State Universities and the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities some years ago appointed a joint committee, 
which has recently been expanded into a joint committee repre- 
senting five associations. In its earlier phase this committee 
erected a stout warning against the proliferation of accrediting 
into smaller and smaller subject-matter fields, a warning which 
was thoroughly justified. 


More recently, the American Council’s Committee on Ac- 
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crediting Procedures, Charles E. Friley, chairman, at a meeting 
on January 26 and 27, 1949, to which were invited representa- 
tives of the joint committee of the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, explored intensively the question of coordinating the 
activities of existing accrediting agencies and of finding a means 
of supplying the needs previously met by the list of approved in. 
stitutions of the Association of American Universities. It reached 
the conclusion that rather than to promote the establishment of 
a new national organization which would assume the function 
of the Association of American Universities, it would be desir- 
able to endeavor to coordinate and to some extent unify the 
regional accrediting associations. With a view to exploring 
further this possibility, a conference of representatives of the 
regional associations was held in Chicago on March 14 and 15. 
At that meeting the discussion centered on three major issues: 
(1) the need for a national list of accredited institutions of 
higher education; (2) the need for a greater degree of coopera- 
tion and coordination within the whole accrediting movement; 
(3) the urgency for some control over the growth in number 
of accrediting agencies. 

In the conference it was agreed to request each accrediting 
agency to appoint a member and an alternate member to a na- 
tional committee of regional accrediting agencies, with one vote 
for each agency represented on the committee, to carry on the 
following functions: (1) to publish a list of “Accredited Institu- 
tions of Higher Education of the United States,”’ to consist of 
those institutions accredited by the regional accrediting agencies; 
(2) to work toward a greater degree of uniformity of philosophy 
among regional accrediting agencies; (3) to develop a place for 
the collection of uniform information from all collegiate mem- 
bers of regional accrediting agencies; (4) to work with other 
accrediting agencies and other groups interested in problems of 
accrediting, looking toward a great degree of cooperation and 
coordination within the whole accrediting movement (for ex- 
ample, one problem would be the exploration of plans for secur- 
ing and disseminating information on the success of students 
from various institutions in advanced studies) ; (5) to consider, 
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in cooperation with other groups, plans for the establishment of 
“A National Federation of Collegiate Accrediting Agencies,” 
including the possibility and desirability of establishing a central 
office and staff to carry on the work of such federation. 

Although not all of the regional associations have been heard 
from at this time, there is little question that the general plan 
will be approved and that in the early future the national com- 
mittee will be established. 

In my opinion, this procedure offers a very practical solution 
for an immediate problem. More important, it provides a pos- 
sible way for the accrediting agencies to begin serious considera- 
tion of other basic problems in accrediting about which there have 
been justifiable complaints. The Council stands ready to assist 
this consideration in any way it can. 

In the long run, however, the solution of the problems of 
accrediting is the responsibility of the institutions themselves. 
If an institution allows a substandard situation to develop, it 
may well cast doubt on the quality of the governing board, the 
administration, and the faculty. If standards and procedures 
that are regarded as unnecessary or indefensible are adopted 
at annual meetings of educational associations, it may easily be 
because the presidents have not attended the meeting or counseled 
with their deans who did. In other words, as I have indicated 
earlier, accrediting agencies are thoroughly democratic organiza- 
tions created by, and whose policies and procedures are deter- 
mined by, the representatives of member institutions. Whether, 
therefore, accrediting agencies enhance the quality of American 
education over the long future depends very largely upon the 
ability and willingness of the representatives of member institu- 
tions to cooperate effectively toward that end. 


COMMISSION ON ACCREDITATION OF SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


A short time prior to the annual meeting in 1948, the Commis- 
sion on Accreditation, Paul E. Elicker, chairman, and Thomas 
N. Barrows, director, received additional financial support 
through a contract between the United States Armed Forces 
Institute and the American Council on Education. This contract 
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for $25,000 was for the period April 1, 1948, to March 31, 
1949. The contract has been renewed and signed, continuing 
this support until March 31, 1950. There is every indication 
that the military services intend to renew this contract from year 
to year; thus the commission’s future activities may be planned 
accordingly. 

During the past year, the commission has issued two publica- 
tions. The Usari Section of the Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed Forces has been com- 
pletely revised and published as a 64-page pamphlet. The 
Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education, origi- 
nally published in 1946, has been revised and brought up to date 
to include the peacetime accreditation policies of the various 
state departments of education. In includes information also 
on the policies of the various states relative to nonveteran adults. 
Both of these publications have been distributed to all higher 
institutions, to virtually all high schools through the various 
state departments of education, to the military services for use 
by education officers in the field, to the Veterans Administration, 
and to other agencies. About 45,000 copies of each publication 
have been printed. 

Because of the continuing extensive use of the Tests of Gen- 
eral Educational Development, two additional forms have been 
‘prepared during the past year for use by the military services. 
There are now six forms, three used by the military, and three 
by civilian educators. 

The commission has continued to arrange for evaluations of 
military schools and training programs in order to make credit 
suggestions to civilian education. The advisory service through 
which these recommendations are reported to schools and col- 
leges continues to expand. Higher institutions increasingly seek 
the commission’s counsel relative to military training and to 
other accreditation problems as well. Members of the staff of 
the commission are constantly called upon to advise with the 
military services in virtually all matters having to do with their 
education programs and, increasingly, in some of their training 
problems. 
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The Veterans Testing Service, located in Chicago, which 
operates under policies determined by the Commission on Ac- 
creditation, continues to function effectively. The VTS has 
about 600 agencies under contract to rent and administer Tests 
of General Educational Development and other UsarFi exami- 
nations. Very few agencies have terminated their activities, 
although some have reduced the number of tests which they 
stock, and as might be expected, the total activity is slowing 
down. However, the reduction in number of veterans being 
tested is offset somewhat by the increased number of nonveteran 
adults who are participating in the testing program. 

The New York State High School Equivalency Testing Pro- 
gram was set up in July 1947 as an American Council on Educa- 
tion project, at the request of the New York State Education 
Department. It was anticipated that the Council’s participation 
in this project would terminate July 1, 1948. It has been 
extended twice for six-month periods, at the request of the New 
York State Education Department but will terminate finally on 
June 30, 1949. Although the project will be concluded with a 
deficit, its operations during the past several months have been 
such as to reduce this deficit considerably from what it was in 
July 1948. 

Members of the staff of the commission have participated in 
several educational conferences throughout the country and 
have assisted in a number of activities concerned with accredita- 
tion of educational programs in the military services. The staff 
of the commission has worked closely with the Veterans Admin- 
istration hospital program which is doing a splendid job of 
rehabilitation. It has assisted as it could with the exploration 
of opportunities for regular service personnel to continue their 
general education through the baccalaureate level while on active 
duty. The director of the commission served on a special com- 
mittee, appointed by the Air Force, to study and advise the 
Air Force relative to the Language Training Program of its 
personnel. 

The commission has operated well within the budget adopted 
April 1, 1948. In general, 10 percent of the expenditures of the 
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commission is charged to the original grant of the Carnegie 
Corporation, and the balance to the contract with UsaFi. As of 
April 1, 1949, there still remained unexpended $6,555.60 of the 
original Carnegie Corporation grant of $75,000. Although 
some aspects of the commission’s activities seem to be expanding, 
it is anticipated that it will continue to operate within the limits 
of the present contract with Usari and the Carnegie funds still 
available. 


VII. Tue EpucATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 


As set forth in my report last year the Council merged, effec- 
tive January 1, 1948, its test production and distribution activi- 
ties with those of the College Board and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion to form the Educational Testing Service. The Council and 
the other two organizations each named one-third of the twelve 
members of the governing board. The new organization started 
with assets of approximately $1,349,000. A building in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, has been purchased and remodeled as a central 
office of the Service, and the staff and test materials hitherto 
housed in the old medical buildings of Columbia University in 
New York City have been transferred to Princeton. A branch 
office, originally established in San Francisco, is being moved to 
Los Angeles. Tentative plans are under way to establish 
another branch office in Chicago. 

Many problems have naturally confronted the new organiza- 
tion which have not been dealt with by the governing board but 
by a smaller executive committee which has met frequently dur- 
ing the past year. Two other committees, on Tests and Measure- 
ments and on Test Programs, have served to guide the staff in 
the more technical aspects of its program. 

It will be recalled that last year I discussed at some length the 
desirability of the Council’s setting up a committee on tests in 
general education and related matters. Before setting up such a 
committee, it seemed desirable to explore the matter further. 
Fortunately, the services of George W. Angell of Michigan State 
College, who has devoted considerable attention to the field of 
general education at the college level, were available during the 
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fall of 1948. Dr. Angell visited a number of universities in order 
to sound out the opinions of various persons who have worked 
in this field. His report showed, as is well known, a diversity of 
conceptions of general education and an ardent desire on the part 
of most individuals dealing with this field for instruments of 
evaluation in order that they may be more certain as to whether 
their respective objectives are being accomplished. It seems 
very likely, therefore, that a series of studies basic to the prepa- 
ration of evaluation instruments for experimental purposes should 
be the main concern of the committee which will shortly be set 
up by the Council. Fortunately, the Council has a special appro- 
priation of $50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation to begin 
this work. 

The importance of this enterprise is further attested by an 
action of the governing board of the Educational Testing Service 
at its meeting on October 14, 1948, as follows: 


Resolved, That, if the American Council on Education shall appoint a 
special committee to ascertain the objectives of general education, the 
President, with the approval of the Executive Committee, be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to establish cooperative procedures, 
including financial arrangements, with such committee. 


Since that time Dr. Henry Chauncey, president of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, has requested the Council’s committee 
to serve as an advisory committee to the Service with respect to 
its testing activities at the college level. Similar invitations have 
been extended to the Association of American Universities and 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals at the 
graduate and secondary-school levels respectively. 

As described elsewhere in this report, the New York State 
High School Equivalency Testing Program was cdntinued by 
special arrangements to July 1, 1949. At the time of the 
merger, this program and the veterans testing program were 
turned over completely to the Educational Testing Service. 
Later it appeared that these two programs should stand in ap- 
proximately the same relationship to the Educational Testing 
Service as the National Teacher Examination program and the 
College Entrance Examination Board examination program. In 
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other words, the Council should not only be responsible for the 
character of the tests but should receive any net gain in revenue 
derived from the programs. Accordingly appropriate modifica- 
tions of the original merger agreement were entered into. 

Under the new arrangement the Veterans Testing Service 
continued to pay a modest overhead fee to the Educational Test. 
ing Service. Similarly, since the Educational Testing Service 
performed only fiscal services in receiving and disbursing funds 
for the New York State program, its fee was reduced to 12.5 
percent for general overhead and research purposes. 

Another important factor in the better financial situation in 
the New York State program was the fact that beginning with 
July 1, 1948, a fee of $4.00 per person was charged Usari 
candidates for certificates. If a satisfactory settlement for the 
8,000 Usari cases on file and partly processed in the New York 
office can be reached with the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, the total deficit incurred by the Council, including about 
$8,000 in fees to the Educational Testing Service, will be re- 
duced to approximately $5,500 by July 1, 1949. This represents 
a very substantial improvement in the situation over the previous 
year. Indeed, during the past year both the New York State 
program and the Veterans Testing Service have shown modest 
net gains. 


VIII. Reports ON OTHER ACTIVITIES 


COMMISSION ON MOTION PICTURES 


During the year the Commission on Motion Pictures, Mark 
A. May, chairman, submitted its final report. This report sets 
forth in some detail the fields of education which were covered 
by the commission, including global geography, problems of 


democracy, mathematics, art, and music. The largest emphasis — 


was given to global geography and to the problems of democracy 
where important contributions were made in quite different forms 
as basic material for the production of films suitable for educa- 
tional use. Committees composed of representative teachers 
assisted greatly in the outlines for motion pictures in mathe- 
matics, art, and music. 
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At the conclusion of its work, the commission released to pro- 
ducers plans for 117 films. Sixty-five of these are in the form of 
preliminary treatments or scripts; 52 in the form of educational 
specifications. Up to the present time only the film scripts in 
global geography have been extensively used in plans for 
production. 

Naturally, as a result of its five years of experience, the com- 
mission had a number of major observations to make in its final 
report, published under the title Planning Films for Schools. 
Several of these seem to me to be so important in planning the 
production of educational motion pictures in the future that I 
take the liberty of quoting them. 


In the first place, it is not easy to get a committee of teachers of a 
given subject to agree on the types of film which should be made. They 
will usually agree that more and better films are needed in their field, 
but when it comes to defining teaching needs and writing specifications 
for films to meet these needs, wide differences of opinion are encountered 


(p. 29). 


Teachers also differ in their conceptions of the role of the film in teach- 
ing. Some teachers want films that will do as much of the entire teaching 
job as possible. Others prefer films for specific teaching purposes, for 
example, to motivate reading or research, to give a general over-ail view 
of a topic, or to review and summarize it. Others seek films that will 
bring to the classroom visualization of basic ideas and problems (p. 29). 


Another type of problem is how far educators themselves should try to 
go in developing plans for films. Should they simply prepare a statement 
of the educational ends to be met by the film (objectives), should they 
further undertake research on the selection and organization of subject 
matter, or should they carry the preparation of material to the preliminary 
treatment or script stage? These last two steps in the preparation of 
film are extremely expensive ones, as they require the services of highly 
skilled writers. They are difficult for educators to handle because as a 
rule they lack experience in this type of work (p. 31). 


Many of the commission’s difficulties have been due largely to the fact 
that from the outset it has not known who would produce its materials. 
The ide| situation would be for a film-planning agency such as the com- 
mission to work cooperatively with specific producers in carrying a film or 
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a number of films from the initial planning stages to the finished product. 

The commission found that it is exceedingly difficult to transform ma- 
terials found in textbooks, syllabuses, and other curricular materials into 
suitable film outlines. One reason for this is that the motion picture is 
based primarily on the dramatic and narrative form of expression rather 
than on the expository form found in most texts. Furthermore, the ele. 
ment of motion is of prime importance. Therefore, in order to use the 
motion picture effectively, the material for filming must contain action, 
This difficulty cannot be overcome simply by using a conversational style 
of writing, because in a film, conversation between individuals lacks the 
dynamic action necessary for the most effective use of the medium (p. 31), 


Before concluding his work with the commission, Mr. R. §. 
Hadsell, associate director of the commission, supplied at the 
request of the Film Section of UNEsco in Paris a selected list of 
film suggestions for the use of UNEsco. Similar requests were 
also made of other nations. It was requested that the sugges- 
tions be broken down roughly into three categories as follows: 
(a) films describing selected particular achievements of each 
nation; (b) films which recount the case histories of cooperation 
between two or more nations in education, science, and culture; 
(c) films adapted for use in the field of fundamental education 
in undeveloped areas of the world. 


COMMITTEE ON AVIATION EDUCATION 


In cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
American Council on Education has been engaged in a modest 
aviation education program through the activities of a commit- 
tee of which Harry Bard is chairman. One of the most interest- 
ing projects in this program was initiated June 22, 1948, at 
which time teachers and supervisors representing twenty-seven 
nationally distributed school systems attended a conference held 
in Washington, D.C., for a period of a week. The operating 
schools from which these representatives came were chosen by 
state departments of education. Experimental classrooms were 
selected by the administration of a given school system. 

At least two instructional levels from each experimental center 
were included in the study. The selected teachers and super- 
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visors were not specifically qualified. Their task at the seminar 
was to mobilize aviation information easily available, and to 
use such material and information for the purpose of enriching 
classroom activities prescribed by their regular curriculum with 
illustrations from the field of aviation. 

The materials thus developed are being tried out in their 
respective school systems during the current school year. Visita- 
tion by other teachers is being encouraged. Preliminary reports 
indicate considerable developing interest in aviation education 
on the part of those having occasion to observe the progress of 
the study. 


COMMITTEE ON DISCRIMINATIONS IN COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 


This committee, Floyd W. Reeves, chairman, has been respon- 
sible for directing an objective study of discriminations in col- 
lege admissions. Funds for the study were made available to 
the Council through a grant by the Anti-Defamation League and 
the Vocational Service Bureau of B’nai B’rith. The committee 
contracted with Elmo Roper to interview high school seniors. 

After preparing a very careful plan involving a thoroughly 
representative sample of students, a total of 15,000 high school 
seniors were interviewed in April and May 1947. At that time 
they were asked whether they had applied for admission to col- 
lege and, if so, to which college or colleges, and whether or not 
they hoped to go to college “sometime.” ‘Those who said they 
“had not applied,” and those who reported “no interest in col- 
lege” were asked to indicate their reasons for not applying. 
During October 1947 follow-up inquiries were made to deter- 
mine whether or not the students had been admitted to college 
and, if so, whether it was to the institution of their first, second, 
or third choice. The secondary schools in which such seniors were 
enrolled cooperated by indicating the quintile rank of all students 
interviewed. The report of Elmo Roper to the committee has 
been published as Factors Affecting the Admission of High 
School Seniors to College. An analytical report of the study is 
now being published under the title On Getting Into College. 

Time does not permit me to summarize this extremely inter- 
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esting study. Two or three conclusions seem to me to stand out 
above all others. One js that religious differences do not bar 
students from attending some institution of higher education, al- 
though they may affect the type of institution in which their appli- 
cation is accepted. Eighty-eight percent of Protestants, 87 per. 
cent of Jews, and 81 percent of Catholics who applied for admis. 
sion were admitted to some college or university. Another inter- 
esting fact is that Jewish students applied to more than twice 
the number of institutions applied to by either Catholics or 
Protestants. If the percentage of applications accepted is used 
as a basis for determining the extent of discrimination, it is found 
that only 56 percent of the applications of Jewish students were 
accepted, 67 percent of applications of Catholic students, and 
77 percent of those of Protestant students. It is significant also 
that 35 percent of all high school seniors applied for college ad- 
mission and another 22 percent of the total indicated that they 
hoped to go sometime. The economic factor was the most sig- 
nificant deterrent to college attendance, especially for students in 
the upper two-fifths of their class. In fact, 83 percent of all 
students said they would go to college if they could be sure of 
being admitted and were given a scholarship to take care of their 
tuition and half of their living costs. 

There was a wide variation on the basis of religious differ- 
ences in the percentage of seniors who applied for admission 
to college: 22 percent of Catholic seniors; 33 percent of the 
Protestants; and 65 percent of the Jewish seniors. Obviously 
these percentages have an important bearing on the number from 
each category accepted by the respective institutions. 

This is an extremely important study and will bear careful 
reading by secondary school, college, and university administra- 
tors and counselors. It is hoped that funds may later be available 
to make a comparable study in the graduate and professional 
fields and that the study may be extended to include the racial 
factor. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Nearly five years ago the American Council on Education at 
the request of the Social Security Board, now the Social Security 
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Administration, of the Federal Security Agency undertook an 
exploratory and experimental project designed to contribute to 
the development of personnel for the administration of old-age 
and survivors insurance, unemployment insurance, public as- 
sistance, and other aspects of social security. This project was 
based on the premise that the agencies in this field, while different 
in their immediate objectives and exhibiting considerable diversity 
in operations, shared the same general purpose and had so much 
that was common in program, in underlying knowledge, and in 
required competence that they constituted a major division of the 
social services sufficiently comprehensive in scope to be one of the 
educational concerns and objectives of the colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. 

Acting on this premise the Council established the Committee 
on Education and Social Security, Karl de Schweinitz, director. 
The chairman is Earl G. Harrison. This committee has ob- 
served and inquired into the activities of personnel at various 
levels of operation, from interviewer to top administrator, has 
analyzed administrative processes, has studied the programs of 
social security and related services and the materials of the social 
sciences underlying these programs. The subject matter obtained 
has been organized and made available, as relevant, for under- 
graduate and graduate education in the social sciences and in 
allied fields of professional education, for in-service training, and 
for use by administrators and their immediate associates. 

During the past year the committee has conducted four five- 
day institutes on social security, one in Washington for teachers 
of economics, sociology, and political science; one for public 
welfare administrators under the joint auspices of the University 
of North Dakota and the North Dakota Board of Public Wel- 
fare; a third in Washington for federal and state social security 
administrators; and a fourth at Ithaca, New York, for social 
security administrators in that state under a cooperative plan 
with the School of Industrial and Labor Relations and other 
interested departments of Cornell University. A five-day insti- 
tute for federal and state personnel is being held this month in 
Washington. Also a two-session conference for psychiatrists 
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planning to enter the field of administration was held under the 
auspices of the Child Guidance Clinic of Philadelphia. 

Two conferences on the) teaching of social security were held 
with an interdepartmental group at the University of Minnesota 
and a two-day conference at Cornell University on the same 
subject under the auspices of the School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. 

People and Process in Social Security, published by the Council 
in January 1948, describing the knowledge and skill involved 
in the administration of social insurance and public assistance, 
is now being used as text or as collateral reading in a number of 
universities and also extensively in organizations in the field of 
social security. Another publication—issued in the fall of 1948 
—For a Career Service in Social Security, is being used in counsel- 
ing activities in universities and by social security agencies in 
their recruitment activities. A third publication, ‘“The Content 
of the Public Assistance Job,” which appeared as two articles in 
the Social Work Journal has been issued as a reprint by the 
American Association of Social Workers and is being used for 
in-service training in public welfare. 

An important publication toward which the committee con- 
tributed is the report of the Advisory Council on Social Security 
to the United States Senate Finance Committee. Robert M. 
Ball, assistant director of the Committee on Education and Social 
Security, was released to serve as staff director of the Advisory 
Council. The Advisory Council report appeared during the past 
year in four parts, Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Disability 
Insurance, Public Assistance, and Unemployment Insurance. It 
represents an important contribution to the literature of social 
security. 

The interest with which both administrative agencies and edu- 
cational institutions are regarding the work of the Committee on 
Education and Social Security is indicated by a meeting which 
was held in Washington on April 9, 1949. This meeting, which 
was attended by 17 administrators and educational leaders, en- 
dorsed the program which the committee has been conducting and 
adopted a resolution urging that this program be further de- 
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veloped and that its management be enlarged from a committee 
membership of eight persons to 24 persons, equally divided be- 
tween the fields of administration and education. This recom- 
mendation, if adopted, will lead to the establishment of an 
educational center for social security administration which will 
have—in addition to an affiliation with the American Council on 
Education—the active participation of individual universities and 
the leading organization of social security administrators. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The major activity of the Committee on Educational Buildings 
and Equipment during the last year has been in connection with 
a series of five conferences on Urban University Plant Planning, 
sponsored by Western Reserve University and the American 
Council on Education. The chairman of the committee, T. C. 
Holy, served as chairman of the advisory committee representing 
the Council in developing these conferences. Walter D. Cocking 
served as conference chairman at each of the meetings. The 
series included the following: 


Conference I December’ Research for Plant Planning 

Conference II January University Instructional and Office 
Space Planning 

Conference III February Library, Social and Recreational, and 
Service Space Planning 

Conference IV April Problems of the Downtown Location 

Conference V May Summary Conference on “Building 
Problems of Urban Universities” 


It is the expectation of Dean Herbert C. Hunsaker and Her- 
mann H. Field, both of Western Reserve University, who had 
the major responsibility for the planning and conducting of these 
conferences, that a report similar to that prepared on the con- 
ference held in May 1947 (published by the Council under the 
title Building Problems of Urban Universities) will be published. 


COMMITTEE ON EXTENSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


In accordance with the action of the meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the constituent members of the Council, early in 
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1948, a Committee on the Extension of Social Security Benefits 
was appointed in October 1948 as a subcommittee of the Com. 
mittee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government. The membership of this committee represents 
religious, educational, and charitable organizations. Dr. Her. 
man A. Gray, chairman of the New York State Advisory Council 
on Unemployment, is chairman of the Council committee. The 


committee has had two meetings and has drawn up the following . 


statement of principles regarding coverage under old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. 


Protection against the economic hazards incident to old age and death 
is essential for the welfare of the individual and of the Nation. 

A million employees of private nonprofit educational, religious and 
charitable institutions are at present without the protection of the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance System. Not more than two-fifths of 
these employees are covered by pension or retirement plans established by 
the institutions in which they are employed. Even of these plans, many 
afford only inadequate provision. The basic protection provided through 
contributory social insurance should be available to all who are dependent 
on income from work. 

The problem is not alone that of the employees of these institutions. 
More and more their governing bodies are confronted with the growing 
responsibility of caring for their aging employees. Yet they find it in- 
creasingly difficult to cope with this problem through the separate action 
of the individual institutions. Furthermore these agencies are at a com- 
petitive disadvantage in manning their staffs and frequently are unable 
to employ desired personnel because they can offer no provision for old 
age and death. 

Therefore we advocate the extension of the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance System to the employees of these presently exempted 
private nonprofit institutions. In the light of the history of social legis- 
lation we believe that the desired objective can be achieved only if this 
coverage is made compulsory. 

Half of the four million or more public employees in state and local 
governments are likewise not covered by existing retirement and pension 
plans. However, because of constitutional limitations on the power of the 
federal government it is not possible to provide for a compulsory coverage 
of these employees. As to such public employees, whatever provision is 
made will necessarily have to be on the basis of a voluntary agreement be- 
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tween the federal government and the state and local authorities. We 
favor provision in the law which would make possible voluntary partici- 
pation by state and local governmental units in the Old-Age and Survivors 
System. 

We believe that any legislation providing coverage for the employees of 
educational, religious, and charitable institutions should be formulated in 
the light of the following principles: 

1. A recognition that the private nonprofit institution’s payment to the 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Fund is a special contribution for 
a specific purpose and that in no way does it alter the tax-exempt 
status of these institutions nor the principles which justify such tax 
exemption. 

2. No distinction should be made between the professional and the non- 
professional employees but the coverage in these institutions should be 
universal. This, however, would not affect individuals who are 
members of religious orders who would be exempted since they are 
not in a status of employment as defined in any social security 
legislation. 

3. The Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance System should be 
supplementary to existing private pension and retirement plans. 

4. The method of correlating existing pension and retirement plans 
with the federal system should be left to the individual private insti- 
tution and in the case of public institutions to the state and local 
units. As an example, this might be either by deducting the contri- 
bution to the federal system from what they are now paying or in- 
creasing their total payment by the amount of the federal contribu- 
tion. 


This statement was discussed at the meeting of the constituent 
members of the Council and the following three motions were 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the representatives of the constituent members of the 
American Council on Education favor the extension of the old-age and sur- 
vivors benefits of social security to nonprofit, charitable, educational, and re- 
ligious institutions and organizations, whether privately or publicly con- 
trolled. 

Resolved, That the representatives of the constituent members of the 
American Council on Education favor the extension of old-age and sur- 
vivors benefits of social security to publicly controlled institutions on a 
voluntary basis. 
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(The above two resolutions were approved unanimously. ) 


Resolved, That the conference go on record approving the recommenda- 
tions of the committee in favor of mandatory extension of old-age and 
survivors insurance to tax exempt, nonprofit institutions and organizations, 


(The third resolution was approved by a vote of 35 to 6.) 


The statement, with supporting data, was presented by Dr. 
Gray to the House Ways and Means Committee, which is con- 
sidering a revision of the Social Security Act. The issue involved 
is not as in the 1930’s when the Social Security legislation was 
enacted—whether schools and colleges should be included under 
old-age and survivors benefits—but whether such payments by em- 
ployers shall be mandatory or optional. The bill now before the 
Congress makes the payment by employees in nonpublic institu- 
tions mandatory but the payments by employers are optional. 
The position of the Council’s committee and of the majority of 
the constituent members of the Council is shown in the state- 
ments quoted above. 

On May 9 the committee will meet again to begin the formula- 
tion of a statement regarding the inclusion of employees of 
religious, educational, and charitable institutions and organiza- 
tions under the unemployment benefits of the act. This is a much 
more controversial issue. Since it now appears that Congress will 
not take action in this session on this aspect of social security, 


there will be time for a careful consideration of the many prob- 
lems involved. 


COMMITTEE ON FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTS 


Although the committee, of which Walter E. Hager is chair- 
man, has been inactive during the past year, the black and white 
filmstrips and kodachrome filmslides, originally developed with 
the financial assistance of the Office of Inter-American Affairs for 
distribution in Latin America, maintain a steady distribution in 
this country. Both the strips and slides are used at all levels, 
from the first grade into college courses. The filmstrips are 
available through the facilities of the Department of State and 
the offices of military government in occupied countries, as part 
of the educational program, 
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Recently a survey was made of the original depositories where 
the filmslides are available on loan. This survey showed that 
during the five years the filmslide units have been on deposit the 
circulation has ranged from 75 borrowers of one of the units to 
900 of another. The borrowers included schools, colleges, 
museums, libraries, and organizations. 


COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION 


The Council’s Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education, Russell S. Poor, chairman, was established seven 
years ago. The basic ideas which have evolved out of its work 
and which have guided its activities are: 


1. That the institutions and agencies of education should contribute to 
improving the level of living in the areas which they serve; 

2. That, in order for the educational facilities of an area to contribute 
effectively to raising the level of living, they must draw on the findings of 
research and scientific effort dealing with the particular resources of the 
area; 

3. That, in order to use the findings of research more effectively in 
education, organizational and administrative devices must be developed to 
effect a liaison among research and educational personnel ; 

4. That the function of regional organizations is to strengthen and 
make more effective the activities of state institutions and agencies. At 
the point where these activities become effective—become developed in 
the light of regional needs that cut across state boundaries—the usefulness 
of regional agencies may become limited. They must either pioneer in new 
directions, or they have served their purpose. 


Staff services for the committee have been provided by several 
institutions in the Southern region. In each case the appointment 
is approved by the leader’s institution or agency. Each project 
leader works closely with the executive secretary and the chair- 
man in order to coordinate his efforts with the general policies 
and other activities of the committee. 

In March these project leaders and other staff of the commit- 
tee met with the state chairmen of the resource-use education 
projects throughout the South. The group reviewed progress 
made in each state and plotted future directions for various 
projects. It was agreed to give increased attention to (1) more 
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intensive efforts toward the development of leadership in the field 
of resource-use education; and (2) joint planning of state and 
regional programs. 

Work was continued on a cooperative project with the Southern 
States Work Conference designed to analyze current practices 
and to develop and experiment with specific programs of im- 
provement in resource instruction. During the first two weeks 
in June of last year, approximately sixty persons worked together 
on this resource-use education project. For six months or more 
they had been accumulating examples of current practices 1 re- 
source instruction. Other examples were obtained from manv- 
scripts and publications. A preliminary draft of five chapters, 
produced by the work-conference group, contains descriptions 
and interpretations of these programs and practices. Plans are 
well under way for a two weeks’ conference to be held in June 
of this year in conjunction with the Southern States Work Con- 
ference. At that time representatives from fourteen Southern 
states will concentrate on refining for publication the results of 
their three-year project. The publication will constitute a manual 
for use of school faculties in developing programs of resource use 
in their schools and communities. 

The committee, in collaboration with the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools for Negroes, the American Teach- 
ers Association, the Conference of Presidents of Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges, and Tuskegee Institute, sponsored a regional 
conference on resource-use education from August 22 to 27, 1948. 
This group project was set up at Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. 
Participants included faculty members of the leading teacher 
education colleges for Negroes in the Southern states. 

The stated purposes of the work-conference were: 


1. To increase the number of qualified personnel to work in the fields 
of resource-use education and research translation. 
2. To develop in each institution represented a “team” which can work 


together to integrate a resource-use emphasis into the total institutional 
program. 


3. To assist each participant toward increasing his subject matter back- 
ground on regional and community resources. 
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4. To provide a variety of opportunities for each institutional team 
to solve problems and expand interests which they might bring to or 
develop during the work-conference. 


5. To assist participants in improving techniques and skills required 
to carry out their responsibilities in the field of resource-use education. 


As a result of this work-conference, each college team is now 
in better position to affect leadership in directing college instruc- 
tion toward more efficient use of resources. Each group also 
serves in its state to help direct teacher education toward im- 
provement of community living and wiser use of physical and 
human resources. Recommendations have been made to the 
committee for an annual regional work-conference designed 
along similar lines and for several subregional conferences which 
would enable larger groups to participate in these experiences. 

The committee has entered into a contractual relationship 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority whereby the committee pro- 
vides advice and assistance to TVA on those phases of its pro- 
gram involving educational relations. Throughout the year, such 
advice and assistance has been provided through distribution of 
materials on educational programs to TVA staff, individual con- 
ferences, and correspondence. In addition, members of the 
committee met for an entire day in January with TVA staff to: 

1. Review and advise on the educational relationships involved 
in a number of specific TVA activities. 

2. Review materials produced by the TVA and collaborating 
agencies and to advise with respect to their educational value and 
procedures for their distribution and use. 

3. Explore ways in which the committee can give advice in the 
administration of study programs with respect to TVA. 

4. Suggest additional activities of mutual interest and concern. 

Of major interest is the fact that a volume, Exploring the 
South, is now off the press and ready for use by the teachers and 
pupils of the Southern region. In its 1944 report, Channeling 
Research into Education, the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education pointed out that one of the major defi- 
ciencies of the South was the lack of a textbook which dealt 
with the region—its resources and the way in which these re- 
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sources might be used most effectively. A special group of 
Southern educators, research workers, and planners met at 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, to discuss this problem. They recom. 
mended that such a volume be prepared to meet this need. The 
committee then arranged with the Institute for Research in 
Social Science of the University of North Carolina to produce 
the manuscript. 

Four groups of interested people kept in touch with the project 
as work on the manuscript progressed: (1) an advisory com- 
mittee of thirty-five members from the states with which the 
book is particularly concerned; (2) specialists in all fields on 
which the book touches; (3) teacher education workshop direc- 
tors in the areas where the book will be used; and (4) classroom 
teachers and students in all the Southern states. The advice and 
assistance of these groups was given to the authors continually. 
The classroom teachers and students used the book experimentally 
—in a lithoprinted form—prior to its publication. The book 
was revised to include their suggestions. Now the committee has 
appointed a special project director to work with institutions, 
workshop directors, teachers, and others in developing plans 
for the most effective use of the book. Pupils who use the book 
will learn what resources are, how they affect our lives, and how 
they may be used to produce greater wealth and better living. 
Schools which are relating their programs to community life will 
find the book helpful in information, viewpoint, and learning 
activities. The production and use of this book may suggest the 
possibility of similar activities for other major regions of the 
nation. 

Much of the success of the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education is due to the untiring efforts of Dr. John 
E. Ivey, Jr., who has served as director of the committee’s pro- 
gram. Dr. Ivey has now become director of the important 
Regional Council for Education. He will, however, continue his 
connection with the committee as chairman after July 1, 1949. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


During the past year, the Committee on Student Personnel 
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Work, E. G. Williamson, chairman, has completed and pub- 
lished three brochures and at present has two additional ones in 
press ready to be issued within the year. In addition there are 
three more brochures in process under the supervision of special 
committees which are working on them. It is expected that these 
three additional brochures will be published in the fall of 1949. 

The three brochures issued during the year are as follows: 
Graduate Training for Educational Personnel Work; The 
Teacher as Counselor; Helping Students Find Employment. 

A revised edition of The Student Personnel Point of View 
is in press and will be issued shortly. The original brochure of 
this title was published in 1937 and has had wide distribution. 

Predicting Success in Professional Schools—the most extensive 
volume yet sponsored by the committee and too large to appear 
in the pamphlet series—will be issued in the fall as a cloth-bound 
book. The three brochures in process and expected to be com- 
pleted in the fall are as follows: Student Life and Student Gov- 
ernment; Student Housing; and The Counseling of Foreign 
Students. 

The committee is in the process of formulating plans for 
projects in the following fields: methods of evaluating student 
personnel work; civil rights and responsibilities of students; 
descriptions of selected institutional personnel programs; a 
national survey of personnel work similar to the original L. B. 
Hopkins’ study; a national study of the professional training of 
student personnel workers; needed research in the field of stu- 
dent personnel work. 

The continuing and widespread demand for these brochures 
indicates that they fulfil a real need. They are used by counselors 
to broaden their perspective and improve their procedures; they 
are used by administrative officers to inform themselves on de- 
velopments in personnel work and to provide a basis for evaluat- 
ing current personnel activities and for projecting further de- 
velopments; they are used extensively as source materials for 
graduate students who are preparing to enter some phase of 
student personnel work. 
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Advisory Service on Student Personnel Work 


Through the generosity of the Hazen Foundation, the pro- 
gram for providing consultants on student personnel work at the 
request of colleges and universities had been set up under the 
auspices of the Council. This program has continued through 
the current year. Its plans have been formulated and reviewed 
by a subcommittee of the Council’s Committee on Student Per. 
sonnel Work, under the chairmanship of President Helen D. 
Bragdon of Lake Erie College. No extensive publicity has been 
given to this advisory service because the number of requests in 
response to two brief mimeographed statements sent out in the 
last three years has been greater than could be provided for by 
the personnel and resources available. During the current year 
consultants will have visited between 25 and 30 colleges and uni- 
versities. In the belief that the program must be justified by its 
effectiveness, efforts have been made to make various types of 
evaluation. Presidents and deans have been invited to comment 
either in conferences or by letter on the effectiveness of the con- 
sultations. Some of the consultants have met with the subcom- 
mittee in charge of the program to exchange experiences and to 
make a critical appraisal of their activities, and analyses have 
been made of the written reports submitted by the consultants 
for the purpose of discovering points of greatest concern to the 
institutions and the most effective methods of aiding institutions. 
Considering both the small expenditure involved and the benefits 
to institutions, as indicated by their reports, this is one of the 
most gratifying projects of the Council. The Council’s Commit- 
tee on Student Personnel Work has recommended that the project 
be continued for another year, and the Council has been ad- 
vised that the Hazen Foundation is agreeable to making further 
funds available. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDY OF TAX EXEMPTION 


As I reported at the last annual meeting of the Council, the 
Committee on Study of Tax Exemption, Carter Davidson, chair- 
man, Robert B. Stewart, director of studies, began its activities 
almost two years ago. During this past year the committee has 
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had two meetings, one of them including two representatives 
from each of the regional associations of business officers of 
colleges and universities. Also there have been frequent con- 
ferences with representatives of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and the Treasury Department. The following statement of prin- 
ciples was approved by the committee and was endorsed at the 
meeting of the constituent members of the Council in January 
1949: 
I 

We affirm the principle, as already established by law, that the use 

of income for educational purposes is the basis for federal income tax 


exemption for nonprofit colleges, universities, and other nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions. 


II 
Pursuant to this principle, all income of nonprofit educational insti- 
tutions from activities directly owned and operated by the educational 
institutions or directly related to the educational operations of the insti- 
tutions should be exempt from federal income taxation. 


III 
In view of their tax-exempt status, it seems appropriate for nonprofit 
colleges and universities to submit to the government financial reports of 
income and expenses prepared in accordance with generally accepted prin- 
ciples of financial reporting for such institutions. (See Financial Reports 
for Colleges and Universities, University of Chicago Press, 1935.) 


IV 


The reports required by the government from the colleges and univer- 
sities should be those regularly issued by those institutions. In case it 
is found that such reports do not conveniently supply the information 
needed by the government, this committee stands ready through an ap- 
propriate subcommittee to aid in the preparation of a condensed form of 
this report for the federal government department. 


V 


In order that there be no misunderstanding as to the form in which 
information is required, an amendment should be added to H.R. 6712 as 
follows : 

Amend Section 123, by adding to Paragraph (3) (A), line 19, page 
39, as amended, after the word “on,” the following: “provided that the 
return required from such an organization shall be in accordance with 
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generally accepted principles and standards of financial reporting for such 
organization.” 


A number of considerations are involved in these actions. 
One is that it is extremely important to separate the activities 
of educational institutions as such from those of charitable trusts 
which give some proportion of their income to education. This 
point has been frequently stressed by the committee, and I am 
glad to report that there is now in the Congress a bill specifically 
aimed at controlling charitable trusts. By requiring that 85 
percent of the gross income of such trusts shall be given annually 
to religious, educational, or charitable institutions, the pending 
legislation prevents the continuance of tax exemption for pseudo- 
charitable trusts, the real purpose of which is to evade taxation. 
On the other hand, it does not jeopardize bona fide trusts, the 
real purpose of which is to aid religious, educational, and chari- 
table institutions and organizations. 

A second consideration is that the committee and the con- 
stituent members of the Council have now come to the conclusion 
that they should report their income and expenditures to the fed- 
eral government, but the committee is insistent that such reports 
shall be on forms prepared with the assistance of the committee 
based upon accepted accounting procedures of institutions of 
higher education. 


COUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Membership of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation, during 1948-49, consisted of 17 national and regional 
educational associations concerned with the preparation and pro- 
fessional development of teachers. Karl W. Bigelow continued 
as chairman of the council. 

CCTE interest in state councils on teacher education was ex- 
pressed through the holding of a national conference of repre- 
sentatives of such bodies at Estes Park, Colorado, during ten 
days in August 1948. As a result an introductory manual, 
State Councils on Teacher Education, has been prepared under 
the editorial chairmanship of L. D. Haskew and is now in press. 
Dr. Haskew is also author of The Educational Clinic, an out- 
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growth of the CCTE’s 1946 National Clinic on Teacher Educa- 
tion. This handbook was published in January. 

Another CCTE publication, in February, was Wanted: 30,000 
Instructors for Community Colleges, prepared by the Confer- 
ence Committee on the Preparation of Instructors for Junior 
Colleges and Technical Institutes, L. L. Jarvie, chairman. This 
was a manifestation of the CCTE’s concern with the education 
of college teachers. Another was its request to the American 
Council on Education that an effort be made to establish a co- 
operative study-action project in this area. 

The CCTE’s College Study in Intergroup Relations, Lloyd 
Allen Cook, director, concluded its four years of activity in 
January. The first of two volumes reporting on this study is 
now in the editorial offices of the American Council; the second 
is being written by Dr. Cook. A fuller account of the college 
study appears in the next section. 

During the year the CCTE maintained its interest in interna- 
tional aspects of teacher education. Contributions were made 
to help cover the traveling expenses of two official participants 
from the United States to the UNESCO seminar on the Education 
and Training of Teachers, held in England for six weeks in July 
and August. Dr. Bigelow directed this seminar and A. T. Hill, 
his assistant, was a staff member. The CCTE has also assisted 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education in 
connection with its work with visiting teacher-educators from 
Germany and Austria. 

The Twelfth Annual Joint Conference on Teacher Education, 
cosponsored by the CCTE and six of its member organizations, 
was held in St. Louis on the 26th of February. The general ses- 
sion in the morning and the eight discussion groups in the after- 
noon were well attended. The bimonthly Newsletter was 
distributed throughout the academic year to more than 5,000 
readers. 


COLLEGE STUDY IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


The College Study in Intergroup Relations, Lloyd Allen Cook, 
director, concluded its four years’ work on January 31, 1949. 
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Its only future contractual obligation is for the preparation and 
publication of a two-volume final report. The first volume will 
be descriptive of college programs, with each college reporting 
its intergroup work. The second volume will undertake an 
analysis of the general field of human relations in teacher edu- 
cation, using material from the College Study but not confining 
thought to this project. 

During the year concluded January 31, 1949, ten colleges and 
universities had participated actively in the College Study. Eight 
of the remaining fourteen institutions in the study at some earlier 
period carried on the work on less than a fully active basis, that 
is, they conducted some part of their intergroup work with con- 
sultant help from our staff. 


AcTIvE PARTICIPANTS IN THE COLLEGE STupy, 1948-49 


University of Florida Colorado State College of Education, 
Wayne University Greeley 
Atlanta University Central Missouri State College, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, | Warrensburg 

Trenton Lynchburg College, Virginia 
Roosevelt College, Chicago City College, New York 


West Virginia State College, Institute 


Each of the ten institutions above has been visited at least 
three times, and several four times or more, if special workshops 
and conferences are counted. All these colleges and universities 
have received small grants, in addition to other kinds of material 
and technical assistance. 

All colleges in the Study have prepared an over-all report on 
their one-to-four years of work, from 30 to 150 pages in length. 
With each college telling its own story, these materials should be 
a rich source of concrete and varied ideas, ideals, and practices, 
for all colleges, when published in book form. 

While each college program continued to differ from any 
other, marked trends have been toward (a) doing better the 
projects rather hastily devised; (bY extending work to schools, 
state departments, and community agencies; (c) instituting 
“human relations” and “group dynamics” emphases in basic col- 
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lege courses; (d) including these emphases in permanent student 
records, ratings, course sequences, and the like. 

Where affiliation with the College Study has been broken, or 
where campus work has lessened to the point of relative unim- 
portance, causative factors have been unusually heavy teaching 
loads, changes in faculty personnel, and the press of more urgent 
college business. In one case only has there been administrative 
opposition to faculty committee work. 

In only one instance during the year, in fact during the four 
years, has there been serious community hostility to any college 
study or activity. In this instance, centering on interracial rela- 
tions, the campus group was forced to abandon an intercollege 
student visitation program. Due chiefly to the moral courage and 
good sense of the president in discussing college functions in 
interracial matters, the institution has won friends over the state 
and is in a stronger position today with its board and its public 
than it was before the incident. 

College Study Battery “A” tests, a series of five special study 
instruments for use with college students, have been given in 
whole or in part by most colleges in the Study and by a large 
number of institutions not in the Study. Judging from a growing 
volume of use over the years, the circulation of College Study 
forms and materials should, somehow, be continued and, as 
heretofore, at cost. 

Previous reports have outlined College Study history so that 
only brief summary is needed here. 

During its four-year lifetime, the College Study has had 
twenty-four fully active participant colleges. Of these, eight 
have been in the Study for one year, ten for two years, three for 
three years, and three for the full four-year period. Peak num- 
ber in any one year was in 1946, with twenty-one colleges in 
the program, on assumption that if need were demonstrated, 
adequate budget, personnel, and services could be obtained. 

In the selection of colleges, principles outlined in February 
1945 have been followed rigorously, the ideal being to obtain a 
sample of institutions representative of the entire nation. At no 
time has the Study been able to accept more than 10 percent of 
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the new applications, due to its limited staff and resources. This 
fact is, we believe, clear evidence of a present need which should 
be met. 

After the first year, the Study staff has consisted of a half-time 
director, full-time associate, and secretary-typist. Over the four 
years, the budget grant from the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews has been a little more than $100,000 with a 
portion of this amount earmarked for expenditures on final 
publications. 

While detailed Study findings cannot be reported in brief space, 
especially the comprehensive testing programs carried on in sey- 
eral colleges, it is possible to suggest the general nature of Col- 
lege Study results and interpretations. 

The human relations of any college, whatever its type and 
level, comprise the sum of social contacts within the school’s 
total personnel and between these persons and its various publics, 
As this view grows in meaning and wins acceptance, the effect is 
to widen immeasurably the field of intergroup, or intercultural, 
education. 

Intergroup problems, as a central aspect of human relations, 
vary the nation over, yet everywhere some people en masse are 
denied full participation in a way of life to which, in democratic 
ideology, they feel entitled. Such clashes in values, while not 
limited to specified areas, are most evident in the fields of race, 
creed, immigrant cultures, class level, and rural-urban cleavages. 

The three most basic factors accounting for school and college 
inaction in high tensional areas of intergroup relations are 
teacher insecurity, administrative unconcern, and community 
pressure—a chain of cause-effect-cause relations that takes many 
concrete forms and for which the College Study has found no 
certain and easy corrective. 

Smaller institutions, if alive and well integrated, can be more 
easily changed in major phases of their teacher-training program 
by the kinds of services provided in the College Study. Larger 
institutions are much less responsive, showing strong tendencies 
to use the help given to advance pre-existing interests. 

Pre- and in-service teachers are products of their culture in 
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that they enter college with the ideas, attitudes, and experiences 
common to lower middle-class backgrounds and regional origins. 
Their mental content can be changed in democratic directions by 
short-term educative efforts, with small but known probabilities 
of carry-over into classroom practices and out-of-school actions. 
Informational changes are greater than attitudinal changes, 
with skill learnings the most difficult of all to make and stabilize. 

Regardless of age level, an indirect approach to intergroup 
problems, with emphasis on some integrating concept such as 
participation, is better than a direct approach in democratizing 
learner behaviors and reducing intergroup tensions. 

No college dare neglect campus culture and groupings as 
determinants of student behaviors. Changes here, while diff- 
cult to engineer, can be effected through group work methods in 
which students themselves take initiative, assisted and at times 
guided by faculty members who are skilled in leading a group 
through its own leaders. 

Similarly, no college dare ignore its environing community— 
seat and center of prejudice and discrimination—for it is here 
that school-taught behaviors receive their final approval or 
condemnation. 

College work in intergroup education cannot be made lasting, 
much less spread and deepened, by administrative pressures. It 
must be self-motivated on the part of a faculty, self-corrective, 
and valued as a professional responsibility. Best motivation 
comes from the selection of a problem of interest which seems 
possible of solution and where changes can be made by the group 
at work on the problem. 

No one can teach unless someone learns, hence no teaching 
plan, no classroom, campus, or community project, can be rated 
as worth any more than its assessed value. Lack of interest in 
evaluation, and inability to evaluate, are widespread in inter- 
group education, thus a great handicap to significant progress. 
Prime need is for technical assistance in study-designing and test 
construction, plus a knowledge of newer computational statistics. 

Educators can attain leadership in this field only by intelligent 
action, One cannot lead merely by “doing good,” however 
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laudable such effort may be, or by merely adding up numbers of 
schools, bulletins, etc., but rather by breaking new trails and by 
solving at firsthand problems known to be holding up progress 
in human relations. It is these considerations which should help 
to define a new, larger, and better project in the field which we 
have explored. 

Education with respect to teaching democracy through inter. 
group relations is a new field requiring courageous leadership. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


For the past ten years the American Council on Education 
has been actively engaged in the improvement of teacher selection 
through its National Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
Roscoe L. West, chairman. The committee was first formed in 
1939 for the purpose of conducting regular nation-wide programs 
of examinations for prospective teachers and to provide a clear- 
inghouse of information on problems of teacher selection. Since 
that time it has sponsored annual testing projects and has, 
through conferences and publications, sought to improve national 
standards of teaching. 

A major function of the committee has been a provision of 
information and practical assistance to school systems and col- 
leges with respect to teacher selection procedures. An Advisory 
Service is maintained by the committee, and a bulletin, The 
Selection of Teachers, carrying announcements, summaries of 
research, suggestions, and notes, is distributed periodically to 
several thousand American educators. 

On February 19 and 26, 1949, the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations sponsored the tenth annual administra- 
tion of the National Teacher Examinations, a battery of tests 
measuring the intellectual background and the cultural and pro- 
fessional knowledge of teachers. 

As provided for in the recent merger of the Council’s testing 
activities, the examination program was administered through 
the facilities of the Educational Testing Service. 

The 1949 edition of the National Teacher Examinations was 
administered in 126 examining centers throughout the United 
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States. These examination centers were conducted in coopera- 
tion with (1) school systems and (2) colleges and universities 
engaged in teacher selection. 

A total of 11,902 candidates applied to take the 1949 teacher 
examinations at the February administration of the tests. These 
candidates included persons taking the examinations as one of 
the requirements of their application to teach in a school system, 
students of education in colleges and universities, and teachers 
participating in the certification programs in the states of South 
Carolina and Florida. Approximately 1,100 candidates also 
were examined during the fiscal year 1948-49 in special adminis- 
trations of the teacher examinations. The committee, through 
the Educational Testing Service, also prepared special examina- 
tion materials for, and reported the results of their administra- 
tion to, the Chicago Board of Education and the Long Beach 
(California) Board of Education. 

In addition to the various administrative publications pre- 
pared in connection with the National Teacher Examinations pro- 
gram, several brochures describing the use of the examinations 
have been issued by the committee during the current year. These 
include: The 1948 National Teacher Examination (a summary 
report of activities of the American Council on Education’s Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations, including an analysis of the 
ninth annual Teacher Examination program) ; The Use of Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations in Colleges and Universities (re- 
vised); and The Use of National Teacher Examinations in 
School Systems. 

Dr. David G. Ryans, formerly director of the Teacher Exami- 
nation program, serves as secretary of the committee and liaison 
representative of the American Council on Education in the con- 
duct of the regular examining program. Offices of the commit- 
tee are maintained at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

While the program of the National Teacher Examinations 
has shown a steady and gratifying growth during the ten years of 
its existence, it is not yet on a self-supporting basis. The income 
for the calendar year 1948 was $54,830.61 and expenditures 
$80,781.22. The fundamental difficulty is that owing to low 
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salary levels for teachers in most states of the Union, there js 
as yet no keen competition for teacher positions. Added to this 
fact has been, during the year just closing, the expense involved 
in the removal of test construction and administration activities 
from New York to Princeton. Finally, there is, of course, a spe- 
cial fee of 7.5 percent which is charged to this and all other 
projects by the Educational Testing Service for the support of 
research. Asa result of this situation the Carnegie Corporation 
has recently made a grant of $26,000 to the Council to cover the 
committee’s deficit. 

Naturally the Council cannot expect similar generosity in the 
future. Hence it will be necessary to find ways and means of 
adjusting the expenditure to the income. A special meeting of 
the committee is being called to consider the situation. I am 
confident that a solution to this problem can be found. It con. 
sists not only in the possible reduction of expenses but equally in 
the increasing of income through raising the fees for the exami- 
nations and particularly through extending the service to other 
state and local school systems. There are at present several 
promising possibilities of this kind. 


NAVY SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The American Council on Education has continued its as- 
sistance to the Navy’s program of basic and applied research on 
the problems connected with research and development workers 
who carry on the scientific and engineering projects related to 
national security and welfare. The Navy’s program is being 
developed and coordinated under the guidance of a continuing 
committee, Dean E. G. Williamson of the University of Min- 
nesota, chairman. 

The members of this committee have shown their deep interest 
in the program by practically 100 percent attendance at the four 
meetings held during the past year. 

Dr. Douglas E. Scates, formerly professor of education at 
Duke University, serves as research director of the committee’s 
program. It is his duty to direct and coordinate the research 
projects which the Council carries on directly under its own 
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auspices or for which it has assumed responsibility by securing 
contractors. 

Dr. Scates and his immediate staff are concerned primarily 
with two major studies. One concerns the problem of “In- 
service Graduate Education” of scientists and engineers. The 
other deals with the problem of “Scientists Resources,” of the 
nation. These two studies, which started about January 1, 1948, 
are set up to continue through December 31, 1950. 

The Council also is directly guiding several smaller projects, 
such as ‘“The Study of Candidates Resulting from an Entering- 
Professional Grade Civil Service Examination,” ““The Production 
and Specializations of Ph.D.’s,” “The Construction and Valida- 
tion of Selection Tests for Research and Development Person- 
nel,” and ““The Construction and Validation of Recommendation 
Forms for Scientists.” 

In addition, the Council has assisted the Office of Naval Re- 
search by entering into a contract with the American Institute 
for Research (University of Pittsburgh) to undertake a study 
of the “Characteristics of Productive Scientists.” A report of 
this study has just been issued by the principal investigator, Dr. 
John C. Flanagan, under the title of “Critical Requirements for 
Research Personnel.” The institute, on the basis of the results 
of the above study, is now proceeding with a study titled “The 
Development of Selection Instruments to Measure Aptitudes 
for Scientific Work.” 

Through similar arrangements with the University of Syra- 
cuse, Dean Paul H. Appleby is guiding two closely related studies: 

1. Elements involved in the administration of scientific re- 

search and management of scientific personnel. 

a) A study of experiences of successful administrators 
of scientific establishments, military, university, and 
industrial. 

b) A comparison of the administrative processes used by 
scientist and nonscientist administrators. 

c) An analysis of personnel management practices with 
emphasis on recruiting, terms of employment, and con- 
ditions of work. 
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d) Interpretation and evaluation of the findings and prep. 
aration of recommendations for use in the Navy’s man- 
agement program. 

2. Discovery, analysis, and interpretation of reasons scientists 

leave research organizations: 

a) Patterns of reasons given for leaving research positions, 

b) Relationships between decision to leave research posi- 
tions and (1) age level; (2) science discipline; (3) type 
and nature of duties; and (4) supervisory and non. 
supervisory. 

Both the Office of Naval Research and the Council regard this 
field of research as very important. The results of the research 
studies, while naturally valuable to and related to the Navy’s 
program, will also be applicable to the educational program of 
American universities, particularly those universities that are 
responsible for developing and continuing the training of the 
nation’s supply of scientists and engineers. 


PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE 


Last year, as I related in my annual report, the Pacific Coast 
Committee, Lynn T. White, Jr., chairman, completed and the 
Council published College-Age Population Study, 1947-64 for 
the five Western states, Arizona, California, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. The committee is supporting a similar 
school-age population study under the direction of Kenneth R. 
Brown. 

These very commendable activities were followed by a con- 
ference on higher education held at Berkeley, California, July 
1, 2, and 3, under the auspices of the committee. The conference 
was attended by about sixty persons. It was my good fortune to 
be able to participate in a substantial portion of the conference. 

The conference resolved itself into three working committees 
on Organization and Finance, Curriculum, and _ Student 
Personnel. 

The recommendations of the three committees subsequently 
approved by the conference as a whole included the following: 


1. That the American Council on Education bring to the attention of 
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the Rockefeller Foundation, in connection with its contemplated study on 
the financing of higher education, several suggestions including govern- 
mental grants similar to the system of Parliamentary grants in Great 
Britain; the possibility of federal grants to private institutions for the 
construction of buildings ; federal loans; greater individual foundational and 
corporate giving to private institutions, and provisions for public scholar- 
ships available to students in both public and private institutions to be 
supported by both federal and state funds. 

2. That there is need for (a) a study of academic and semiacademic 
group and institutional programs including specifically enterprises at the 
level of higher education operated by civil service, commercial, industrial, 
ecclesiastical, labor, military, and proprietor systems; (4) a study of the 
capacity of the economy to absorb the product of colleges and universities; 
(c) a bureau of educational statistics in the U. S. Office of Education to 
work in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics; (d) a study of 
the estimate of the President’s Commission on Higher Education that 49 
percent of the youth of the nation are capable of absorbing education 
through the fourteenth grade and 32 percent through the sixteenth grade; 
(e) a study of the social implications of substantially extending general 
educational opportunities beyond the high school. 

3. That the five Western states promote and organize continuing studies 
cooperatively among themselves looking toward the solution of the prob- 
lems of financing higher education at the state and local levels. 

4. That inasmuch as the members of the conference believed that 
each state should work out its own pattern of organization, the conference 
expressed disagreement with the report of the President’s Commission that 
in each state all levels and types of education be placed under the direction 
of a single department of education. 

5. That universities give immediate and earnest consideration in their 
graduate schools to the responsibility of preparing college teachers better 
qualified to deal with the curricular problems of institutions of higher 
education. 

6. That the American Council on Education be requested to set up 
facilities for the Pacific Coast Committee to assist educational institutions 
of the area in studying curricular problems, the preparation of college 
teachers, and similar problems affecting higher education. 

7. That jointly with the secondary schools, state-wide testing, diagnostic, 
and supplementary counseling services be instituted in each of the Western 
states and so coordinated among the states that the data about all students 
will be comparable and available to all institutions. 
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8. That plans and techniques be developed for the selection, distribution 
and transition of students from high school to college, lower division or 
community college to upper division or specialized training; the college 
to the graduate or professional school; the point of termination of aca- 
demic work into the first job. 

9. That the Pacific Coast Committee urge the universities and colleges 
in this region to provide or expand facilities for recruiting and training 
individuals for personnel functions at all levels, including internships for 
graduate trainees and in-service training of faculty in personnel practices, 

10. That the higher institutions of the Western states initiate or amplify 
the follow-up studies of both graduates and nongraduates as part of a 
process of continuing evaluation of the outcomes of a college education in 
terms of its service both to individuals and to society. 


As will be clear immediately, the recommendations of the 
Pacific Coast Committee on higher education include a substan- 
tial program of activities both for the Council proper and for 
the Pacific Coast Committee in particular. The recommenda- 
tions are, however, well founded and I hope may be given serious 
consideration. 

Since the meeting of the conference on higher education at 
Berkeley, serious consideration has been given cooperatively with 
the California Association of Junior Colleges to the possibilities 
of a study of general education in the junior colleges of that 
state. As is well known, California has by far the largest num- 
ber of junior colleges and junior college students of any state in 
the Union. Hence there seems ample justification for the con- 
duct of such a study over a period of two or three years provided 
funds can be found to finance it. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL SURVEY 


The study of American pharmacy—its educational system, 
practices, and services—begun in May 1946 under the auspices of 
the Council is' expected to be completed as of June 30, 1949. 
Dr. W. W. Charters has served as chairman of the committee 
which has been in general charge of the survey. Several of the 
reports have already been published by the Council. Certain 
other reports, especially those having to do with predictive and 
achievement testing of students, appeared first in The American 
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Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, and have been reprinted 
in separate volumes for publication by the Council as part of the 
Pharmaceutical Survey series. 

The first of the principal results of this project appeared in 
November 1948 under the title Findings and Recommendations 
of the Pharmaceutical Survey, 1948. Here were presented the 
factual evidence and constructive proposals relating to eleven 
major areas of professional operation. These included the 
supply and demand for trained pharmacists, the American Coun- 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education, the teaching staffs of the col- 
leges and schools of pharmacy, the selection, guidance, and testing 
of students, the organization and functions of the state boards 
of pharmacy, the financing of pharmaceutical education, the 
results of a comprehensive study of present-day prescriptions, 
the pharmaceutical curriculum, and the in-service training of 
pharmacists. 

The over-all report of the survey, it is hoped, will be published 
during the coming summer. 

Since last autumn the director of the survey, E. C. Elliott, 
formerly president of Purdue University, has been principally 
engaged in field work cooperation with the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education for the implementation of the 
recommendations of the survey, chiefly through the examina- 
tion of coileges and schools of pharmacy for accreditation. 

In this connection it is to be noted with satisfaction that the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education has already 
taken favorable action on one of the ranking recommendations 
of the survey by providing funds for the continuous operation 
of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 

While it is too soon to express any final judgments concerning 
the pharmaceutical survey, it is very clear that this project will 
prove to be one of the most successful undertaken by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. A further report will be made at the 
next annual meeting of the Council. 


STUDY OF VETERANS ADMINISTRATION GUIDANCE CENTERS 


The question has frequently been raised as to what provisions 
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colleges and universities will make for continuing the testing and 
guidance services that have been provided in a large number of 
colleges and universities through guidance centers operating 
under Veterans Administration contracts. With a view to secur- 
ing information on this question, the Council arranged to under- 
take a special study of this subject. Data gathered from 154 
institutions, or 63 percent of the 243 institutions contacted, have 
been summarized and have been sent to the cooperating institu- 
tions. The conclusions derived from this study cannot be in- 
cluded within the limits of this report. They have already been 
sent in summary form to the cooperating institutions, -and will 
be published in several professional journals. It may be noted, 
however, that about four-fifths of the institutions report that 
they plan either to continue the center essentially as it has 
operated, or to offer the testing and counseling services in a 
centrally organized program. There is a general consensus 
among the institutions reporting that the Veterans Administra- 
tion Guidance Centers have demonstrated their value so conclu- 
sively that the services which they provided must be continued in 
some form. 

The Council is especially indebted to Dr. Mitchell Dreese, of 
George Washington University, for contributing his time to this 
study while on a quarter’s leave of absence from his regular 
teaching and administrative responsibilities. 


STUDY OF DISABLED VETERANS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The Committee on Disabled Veterans in Colleges and Uni- 
versities, E. G. Williamson, chairman, officially terminated its 
activities in June 1948. However, due to the interest aroused 
by the findings which were presented to groups interested in the 
problems of the disabled college veterans, the director of the 
study, Ralph J. Strom, has continued a considerable correspond- 
ence with numerous college administrators and personnel officials, 
professional workers in private and government organizations, 
and graduate students in various universities throughout the 
country. 

Particular effort has been made by means of a series of Infor- 
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mation Bulletins and other reports to stimulate studies on the 
local campuses. The members of the committee considered this 
to be one of the important objectives of the study, feeling that 
such local studies would best focus attention on the particular 
needs of disabled students on each campus. Copies of the ques- 
tionnaires and the interviewing schedules used have been dis- 
tributed with reports of the preliminary findings of the nation- 
wide sampling of veterans. 

The committee is concluding its study with a comprehensive 
final report which will incorporate all of the findings of the 
various investigations made during the course of the study. The 
report will consider such areas as: 

1. Purpose and Procedure of Study 

2. Influence of GI Bill of Rights on College Attendance 
. Veteran’s Evaluation of His College Training 
. Attitude toward Vocational Guidance Received 
. Financial Problems 
. Special Problems of Disabled Veterans 
. Participation in Extracurricular Activities 
. The Married Veteran 

9. Placement 

10. Conclusions and Recommendations 

The report will be one of the most definitive statements of the 
experiences of the college veteran of World War II. 


on Nh pS WL 


SURVEYS 


The Council has currently under way three educational surveys 
that in some respects are unique and reflect a continuing interest 
in educational evaluation. 

1. Canton, Ohio.—A citizens’ committee of the city of Can- 
ton, Ohio, with the concurrence of the city school system, re- 
quested the Council to make a study of the local educational 
situation with a view to determining the advisability of establish- 
ing a program of postsecondary education. The conditions lead- 
ing to this request were: (a) the possibility of acquiring by gift a 
large estate which would provide both a site and some buildings 
and facilities for a municipal institution of higher education; 
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and (b) the probability that the present extension center of Kent 
State University in Canton will be discontinued in the course of 
the next few years. Before launching a municipal college or uni- 
versity, the citizens and public school authorities want to know 
whether such an institution is needed to serve the local clientele, 
whether the proposed site is appropriate for the institution 
should the need be established, how operating costs may be met, 
under what administrative setup the institution should operate, 
and other related facts. The Council has welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to make this special study, both because this undoubtedly 
represents a growing development in American education and 
because it represents an effort on the part of the citizens to view 
their local situation objectively. The Council was fortunate in 
securing the services of Dr. M. G. Neale of the University of 
Minnesota to direct the survey. He will be assisted by a number 
of consultants who are recognized authorities on special phases 
of the study. The cost of the survey is underwritten by the 
Timken Foundation of Canton. 

2. Navy School of Music.—A survey is being made of the 
Navy School of Music in Washington, D. C. This project was 
undertaken at the request of the Navy for the purpose of secur- 
ing an independent appraisal of the curriculum, teaching meth- 
ods, personnel, and the internal organization and administration 
of the school. The special committee appointed to make the 
survey consists of Earl V. Moore, dean of the School of Music, 
University of Michigan, chairman; Roy D. Welch, chairman 
of the Department of Music, Princeton University; E. F. Gold- 
man, conductor, the Goldman Band, New York City; and 
William Schumann, president, Juilliard School of Music. 

3. University of Massachusetts.—A survey is being made of 
the University of Massachusetts at Fort Devens. This institu- 
tion was organized to provide educational opportunities for 
veterans. Inasmuch as its operation will be discontinued at the 
end of the present academic year, it was considered desirable by 
the members of the administration that a study be made of its 
program and operation, particularly because it was felt that some 
aspects were unique in character and might have important 
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implications for higher education generally. The cost of the 
survey is underwritten by the university. The survey staff con- 
sists of M. M. Chambers, American Council on Education, 
secretary; Arthur J. Klein, dean of the School of Education 
(retired), Ohio State University, chairman; Algo D. Hender- 
son, associate commissioner of education, New York State Edu- 
cation Department; and Clarence E. Partch, dean of the School 
of Education, Rutgers University. 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS STUDY 


The Teacher Characteristics Study is a new research project 
of the American Council on Education. It has been undertaken 
in an effort to determine those interests and qualities of tempera- 
ment that characterize teachers who are regarded as being effec- 
tive in their relationships with pupils. 

The research has the two following major objectives: 

1. Identification of certain traits or qualities of successful 
teachers. With the general purpose of developing a better un- 
derstanding of the personality patterns of teachers, answers to 
such questions as the following are being sought: Do the per- 
sonal qualities and interests of successful teachers fall into par- 
ticular patterns? What is the nature of such patterns? Do the 
patterns characteristic of elementary and of secondary teachers 
differ? Are there differential patterns for other types of group- 
ings of teachers? 

2. Development of measures of teacher interests and tem- 
perament. In connection with the study of the patterns of per- 
sonal qualities and interests of teachers, an effort will be made to 
develop instruments for measuring the extent to which a given 
individual possesses the patterns of personality and interests 
typical of successful teachers. 

The Teacher Characteristics Study was first proposed early in 
1947 and during the spring of that year a request was submitted 
to the Grant Foundation for a subvention to cover the cost. At 
their May, 1948, meeting the trustees of the Grant Foundation 
appropriated the sum of $60,000 to be used by the American 
Council on Education to conduct the proposed research. It was 
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understood that the study would cover a three-year period and 
that $20,000 of the funds would be made available each year, 
beginning in September 1948. 

During the summer of 1948 the following members of a com. 
mittee to advise the staff of the Teacher Characteristics Study 
were appointed: Dr. Robert C. Challman, Menninger Founda. 
tion; Professor G. Frederick Kuder, Duke University; Dr. 
Lester Nelson, Scarsdale Public Schools; Dean Willard B. Spald- 
ing, College of Education, University of Illinois; Professor L. L. 
Thurstone, University of Chicago; and President Roscoe L, 
West, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. Dr. David 
G. Ryans was appointed director of the Teacher Characteristics 
Study. 

Tentative plans for the research included: (1) conduct of a 
local (Los Angeles area) experimental study of the charac- 
teristics of criterion groups of teachers; (2) extension of pro. 
cedures developed in the local experimental study to a larger area 
and to other samples of teachers; (3) provided the experimental 
results indicated their feasibility, the preparation and adminis- 
tration of group tests and inventories to assist in the identifica- 
tion of the personal qualities that contribute to good teaching. 

In the first six months of the study major attention has been 
given to four areas of work: (1) the preparation of necessary 
rating scales for use in the identification of criterion groups of 
teachers; (2) the training of observers for classroom visitation 
and judgment of the effectiveness of teachers participating in the 
study; (3) the preparation of a comprehensive series of instru- 
ments including a number of objective tests of temperament, 
attitude questionnaires, autobiographical inventories, activity 
logs, interest questionnaires, and expressive and projective de- 
vices; (4) arranging with schools for their cooperation in the 
project. 

Classroom observation for the purpose of assembling the 
criterion groups also has been begun, and a number of the instru- 
ments have undergone preliminary experimental use with small 
selected groups of subjects. 

It seems quite evident that through this project the Council 
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has launched on an important enterprise looking to the further 
improvement of teacher education. It is equally evident that 
the results obtained from this study may have important implica- 
tions for other fields of work where similar characteristics of 
personnel may be required. 


CONCLUSION 


To direct the work of the American Council on Education is 
a privilege I have enjoyed these fifteen years. Whatever success 
it has attained during this past year is certainly not due to the 
efforts of any one person. It is a great cooperative enterprise 
which enlists the combined efforts of the entire staff and the 
numerous committees whose services have uniformly been both 
loyal and effective. 

Yet each year brings its problems in American education. 
There is much and there will always be much for the American 
Council to do. I trust therefore that all of us may have both 


the energy and the foresight to meet these opportunities and 
responsibilities. 


GEorGE F. Zook 
May 6, 1949 
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Publications 


American Council on Education 


May 1948—May 1949 


Psychological Examinations for College Freshmen, 1947 Norms 
By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. 23 pp. June 
1948. 25¢. 


General Education in the Social Studies 
By Albert William Levi. Cooperative Study in General Education. 
337 pp. June 1948. $3.50. 


Textbook Improvement and International Understanding 
By I. James Quillen. Committee on International Education and 
Cultural Relations of the American Council on Education and the 
United States National Commission for UNegsco. June 1948, 
78 pp. $1.00. 


Educational Lessons from Wartime Training 
By Alonzo G. Grace and Members of the Staff. General Report of 
the Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams. August 1948. 265 pp. $3.00. 


Wartime College Training Programs of the Armed Services 
By Henry C. Herge, et al. Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. August 1948. 214 pp. $3.00. 


Chinese Ideas in the West 
By Derk Bodde. Committee on Asiatic Studies in American Educa- 
tion. September 1948. 42 pp. 50¢. 


For a Career Service in Social Security 
A Progress Report of the Committee on Education and Social Security, 
Karl de Schweinitz, director. August 1948. 23 pp. Free. 


USAFI, Section 1A from A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services, 1948 
Revised, September 1948. 47pp. 25¢. 


Findings and Recommendations of the Pharmaceutical Survey, 1948 
The Committee on the Pharmaceutical Survey, Edward C. Elliott, 
director. November 1948. 49 pp. $1.00. 
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Sociometry in Group Relations: A Work Guide for Teachers 
By Helen Hall Jennings, et al. Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools. November 1948. 85 pp. $1.25. 

The Educational Clinic 
By Laurence D. Haskew for the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education. January 1949. 51 pp. $1.00. 

Student Personnel Services in General Education 
By Paul J. Brouwer. Cooperative Study in General Education. Jan- 
uary 1949. 317 pp. $3.50. 

Wanted: 30,000 Instructors for Community Colleges 
Prepared for the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. 
February 1949. 51 pp. $1.00. 

Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials: A Survey and Appraisal 
Report of the Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials in 
Intergroup Relations, Howard E. Wilson, director. March 1949. 
231 pp. $3.00. 

Curriculum in Intergroup Relations: Secondary School 
By the Staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, Hilda 
Taba, director. March 1949. 168 pp. $1.25. 

The Prescription Study of the Pharmaceutical Survey 
By J. Solon Mordell. March 1949. 278 pp. $7.50. 

Student Personnel Studies of the Pharmaceutical Survey 
By H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage. Reprinted from the January 
issue of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. April 
1949. 126 pp. $1.25. 

Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education for the Evalua- 
tion of Service Experiences and USAFI Examinations 
Revised April 1949. Commission on Accreditation of Service Expe- 
riences. Free. 

Factors Affecting the Admission of High School Seniors to College 
A report of Elmo Roper for the Committee on a Study of Discrimina- 
tions in College Admissions. April 1949. 396 pp. $3.50. 

On Getting into College 
Committee on Discriminations in College Admissions. May 1949. 


99 pp. $1.00. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDIES 


Some Current Issues in Education 
Edited by Francis J. Brown and J. Roland Kufus. Series I, No. 31. 
July 1948. 22 pp. 30¢. 
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Things to Consider in Planning Educational Plants 
By the Committee on Educational Buildings and Equipment. Series 
VII, No. 4. August 1948. 13 pp. 25¢. 

Goals for Higher Education in the Pacific Coast States 
Pacific Coast Committee. Series I, No. 33. September 1948. 22 pp. 
30¢. 

Exploring Individual Differences 
Report of the 1947 Invitational Conference on Testing Problems, 
Series I, No. 32. October 1948. 110 pp. $1.50. 

The Teacher as Counselor 
By Donald J. Shank, et al. Committee on Student Personnel Work. 
Series VI, No. 10. November 1948. 48 pp. 75¢. 

Graduate Training for Educational Personnel Work 
By Corinne LaBarre. Committee on Student Personnel Work. 
Series VI, No. 11. November 1948. 54 pp. $1.00. 

Improving the National Leadership for Teacher Education 
By Laurence D. Haskew. Committee on Teacher Education. Series 
I, No. 34. January 1949. 20 pp. 50¢. 

Helping Students Find Employment 
By Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, et al. Committee on Student Personnel 
Work. Series VI, No. 12. March 1949. 37 pp. 75¢. 

Education for the Preservation of Democracy 
Report of the Thirteenth Educational Conference, 1948. Series I, 
No. 35. April 1949. 112 pp. $1.50. 

Planning Films for Schools 
The Final Report of the Commission on Motion Pictures, Mark A. 
May, chairman. Series I, No. 36. May 1949. 36 pp. 50¢. 


PERIODICALS AND INSTITUTIONAL PAMPHLETS 


Members of the American Council on Education 
Annual revision. December 1948. Free. 

A Brief Statement of the History and Activities of the American Council 
on Education, 1948-49 
Annual revision. December 1948. Free. 

The Educational Record 
Quarterly journal of the Council. July, October, 1948; January, 
April, 1949. 

Higher Education and National A ffairs 
Bulletins Nos. 126 through 138, plus 1 supplement. 
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SPONSORED BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
BUT IssUED BY OTHER PUBLISHERS 


College Reading and Religion 
A survey sponsored by the Edward W. Hazen Foundation and the 
Committee on Religion and Education of the American Council on 
Education. Published by Yale University Press. 345 pp. Fall 
1948. $5.00. 

A Syllabus for a Collegiate Course in Aviation for Elementary Teachers 
Published by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Fall 1948. 

The Growth of Peaceful Settlement between Canada and the United States 
By George W. Brown. Published in Canada by the Canada-United 


States Committee on Education. 


REPRINTINGS 


Literature for Human Understanding 
By Hilda Taba. Second printing, 3,000. 
Children of Bondage 
By Allison Davis and John Dollard. Sixth printing, 2,000. 
Emotion and the Educative Process 
By Daniel A. Prescott. Seventh printing, 1,000. 
Youth and the Future 
Third printing, 1,000. 
American Junior Colleges 
Edited by Jesse P. Bogue. Second printing, 2,000. 
Educational Counseling of College Students 
By Helen D. Bragdon, A. J. Brumbaugh, Basil H. Pillard, and E. G. 
Williamson. Third printing, 1,000. 
Teachers for Our Times 
Commission on Teacher Education. Fourth printing, 2,000. 
Focus on Learning 
By Charles F. Hoban, Jr. Report of the evaluation program of the 
Motion Picture Project. Fourth printing, 1,000. 
Social Competence and College Students 
By Esther Lloyd-Jones. Fourth printing, 1,000. 
Wanted: A Job! 
Second printing, 4,000. 
Factors Affecting the Admission of High School Seniors to College 
Second printing, 1,000. 
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The Superintendent Looks at Research’ 
By HEROLD C. HUNT 


ISTORICALLY SPEAKING, research has served the superin- 
tendent of schools for a long, long time. Nearly a 
quarter of a century ago Walter Monroe in his article 

“Service of Educational Research to School Administrators,” 

which appeared in the April 1925 issue of the American School 

Board Journal, discussed the service of research to the school 

superintendent and principals in terms of reduction of school 

costs, increased educational efficiency, measurement of achieve- 
ment, and other positive values of educational research. He 
suggested, however, that the collection and statistical treatment 
of facts will not serve as a substitute for real thinking, and the 
conclusion is thus drawn that the greatest service of educational 
research is through promoting clearer and more critical thinking 
about educational problems. From such definition it appears 
that in research lies the foundation—the basis—of effective ad- 

ministration. Educational administration has developed as a 

result of research, and only insofar as research provides the 

framework for the school program as it emerges, takes shape, 
and progresses will that program continue its pattern of advance- 
ment. 

As the superintendent looks at research, he sees in it, therefore, 
the means of carrying on an educational program. As a result 
of research the program is what it is; through research the cur- 
riculum, the methods, and the entire operation of the program 
may be continuously evaluated to determine their efficiency; by 
means of research, ways and means are being determined for the 
improvement of procedures leading to the more effective meeting 
of needs. Historical, evaluative, and prognostic, therefore, is 
the value of research to the school administrator. And as he 
recognizes and relies upon research studies in all three avenues, 


* Address given before the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., May 6, 1949. 
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so will the program he administers better serve the objectives of 
the administration. 

But let us explore these three avenues of assistance. Histori- 
cally, we have indicated present programs have evolved from 
research studies that have charted new patterns as a result of de- 
termination of trends and comparing and appraising results. 

In the area of reading, for example, an examination of the 
factors that have contributed -to present practice in the teaching 
of reading discloses the significant steps that have led to present- 
day procedure. These factors, further, evidence the influence of : 
research in child development and in concepts of the learning 
process. 

From the days of the New England Primer, first published in 
1683, with its wooden cover and its emphasis on the alphabet, 
the Scriptures, and a moralistic tone, through the hornbook in 
its more appealing variations, Noah Webster’s Blue-back Speller, 
John Pierpont’s readers which dared to include materials by 
American writers, and Lyman Cobb’s graded readers, to those 
most famous best-selling readers by William Holmes McGuffey, 
research in reading techniques contributed to the development of 
these books which have played so important a role in educational 
history. Research had indicated that delineation of commend- 
able traits of character provided a popular emphasis in reading 
textbooks, and the fundamentals of the McGuffey Readers— 
truth, honesty, fair dealing, initiative, inventiveness, self-reliance, 
and other comparable attributes—contributed in large measure 
to the success of these readers. These popular books not only 
determined attitudes but also shaped literary tastes for the 
millions who in the period 1836 to 1920 acquired much reading 
skill through use of them. 


Research in mechanical make-up of textbooks contributed to 
improvement in this area around the turn of the century. Type 
style was adjusted for ease in reading, and basic vocabularies of 
sight words were introduced for mastery prior to the beginning 
of the study of phonetics. Research further determined the 
value of meaningful story material in the development of reading 
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habits and skills and of basic reading concepts. Developed 
through careful and painstaking research, the reading textbook 
is today a pleasingly designed, attractively illustrated, interesting, 
and enjoyable book which acquaints girls and boys with a num- 
ber of well-written stories. In like manner has reading instruc- 
tion developed from the alphabet method, through the word and 
then the phonic and the phonetic methods to the phrase, sentence, 
and story approaches. Continuing research has led to the 
present-day “comprehensive program of reading instruction 
which develops habits that underlie accurate recognition, speed, 
and comprehension—in silent reading and fluent oral reading. 
Equally, if not more, important is the need for the development 
and refinement of habits of interpretation, critical evaluation, 
and the application of the facts apprehended.”* In line with 
this basis of reading instruction is the emphasis upon the selec- 
tion and use of materials that are close to the child’s own expe- 
riences as his interests and needs change. 

Just as research has developed methods and materials in read- 
ing, so has it improved arithmetic teaching. Because arithmetic 
has always been a difficult subject for teachers and pupils alike, 
through the years various schemes and programs have been 
worked out which have served to assist over one or another rough 
spot. A comprehensive research study in the area, undertaken in 
the Chicago public schools, can be cited as an example of how 
careful research can build a program which will surmount every- 
day obstacles. Early in 1945, Chicago’s seven thousand ele- 
mentary classroom teachers were asked to report difficulties 
which they encountered in teaching children the various arith- 
metic concepts. From the numerous replies received from more 
than three hundred schools, twenty-nine chief difficulties were 
recorded. A list of these difficulties was then sent to all teachers, 
with a request that those who had developed techniques successful 
in overcoming particular ones of these difficulties describe them. 


* The Teaching of Reading; A Second Report, The Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part I 
of the National Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, III.: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1937), p. 28. 
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From the more than thirteen hundred which were submitted by 
1,145 teachers, a “blue ribbon jury” of twenty-seven expert arith- 
metic teachers culled 349 “successful techniques.” These were 
then organized by grade levels, classified according to the.twenty- 
nine difficulties, and compiled into a professional book which has 
been distributed to Chicago elementary schools as a challenge to 
improve the quality of arithmetic instruction. The book, called 
Arithmetic Teaching Techniques, consists of 355 pages which 
include 87 illustrations usable for copying on the blackboard. 
The techniques range from beginning quantitative concepts at 
kindergarten level to problem-solving at the eighth-grade level. 
One chapter is devoted to a report on the nature of problem- 
solving. As a result of the research which has made possible this 
helpful volume, it seems likely that methods of teaching arith- 
metic, particularly in troublesome areas, will undergo widespread 
revision. 

Handwriting is another area in which research has led to the 
development of the present-day accepted program. Studies have 
shown that manuscript writing, being more like fhe printed ma- 
terial which the six-year-old is endeavoring to read, is preferable 
forthe beginner. For older children and adults, however, cursive 
writing is accomplished with greater ease and rapidity. A transi- 
tion must therefore be made, and research has indicated the 
optimum time for such transition to be in the third grade—before 
the writing habit is so firmly fixed as. to make the change-over 
difficult. 

In the area of reporting pupil progress much research has been 
carried on and constantly in many school districts is the practice 
being studied with a view to perfecting and refining the technique. 
One school system, which appointed a committee of principals 
and teachers to study the situation in professional literature and 
in current practice, has developed, as a result, several forms of 
its report card so that each can be more precisely accurate for the 
grade level on which it is used. After careful study of many 
marking systems this committee determined upon and adopted a 
code to represent the varying degrees of achievement and to pro- 
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vide a goal and a challenge for pupils. The report rates pupil 
accomplishment, further, in all areas of the curriculum and also 
in social habits, work and study habits, and in health and safety 
habits. And, in addition, the report invites parents’ suggestions 
and thus provides for a more democratic home-school relation- 
ship. 

Behavior studies have led to improvements in teaching 
methods which have yielded greater accomplishment on the part 
of the pupil. These studies have traced changes in behavior 
which have resulted from planned learning programs, and they 
have also measured the degree of confidence gained by the pupil 
as a result of the new pattern. This is an area, however, in 
which much more research must be carried on, leading to the 
determination of more effective ways of developing the kind of 
behavior that will yield optimum results and benefit. 

The organization of the public school and the public school 
system today is the result of constant and continuing research in 
that area, too. Our program of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion has developed because of experiment and study into the 
efficacy of various programs. The relative merits of the 8-4, the 
6-3-3, the 6-6, the 7-5, and other organizational plans are being 
studied and debated today as a result of the research that led to 
the introduction of the various setups and of the trial which is 
demonstrating their effectiveness in the face of changing popula- 
tion, enrollment acceleration, and relative costs. The desirability 
of upward and downward extension of the traditional program 
has been demonstrated through research; the widespread applica- 
tion of the findings here rests primarily on the question of finan- 
cial resources. 

Within every organizational pattern, further, is evidence of 
research in dealing with specialized problems. Ability groups, 
departmentalization, ungraded and remedial classes, organiza- 
tions to permit use of special services and equipment—all have 
developed as a result of research into the learning process, and 
all are provided in accordance with acquaintance on the part of 
the staff with research findings and also with the ability of the 
school to finance the program. Research has also pointed out 
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optimum conditions in scheduling the school day and the school 
year, in size of classes and size of schools. Here, again, current 
practice is dictated by the weighing of the relative merits against 
the financial resources which must be spread to serve the greatest 
needs. 


As the superintendent looks at research, one of its most im- 
portant attributes for his own administration is the evaluation 
which it permits. Through research studies which are currently 
carried on and through those which have been built up over the 
years, the superintendent is able to appraise the program for 
which he has responsibility and determine the direction it should 
point. Financial studies, such as those made by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association, the reports 
issued periodically by the United States Office of Education, and 
other cost and comparison surveys made and distributed by re- 
search agencies and individual research workers provide valuable 
data for comparing what is being done in any one school or school 
system with practices on a national or geographical level or, for 
that matter, on an accepted or a progressive basis, educationally 
speaking. The results of research used in appraisal may yield 
satisfaction for what is being done, or they may furnish justifica- 
tion for what is proposed to remedy or advance the program. 
Studies of percentage of costs attributable to the various phases 
of the program—teaching, supervision, administration, plant 
operation, maintenance, auxiliary services, and so on, permit 
further analysis of expenditures to effect a balanced ratio. If 
costs as indicated in research studies are lower than the average, 
the superintendent can conscientiously propose extension of de- 
sirable services or other improvements. If they are above the 
average, and the community seems to feel it is being too heavily 
taxed for educational purposes, there is reason for the introduc- 
tion of economies that may find reflection in limitation of oppor- 
tunities but will also serve to lower the total budget. 

Research studies of salaries likewise provide a basis for evalua- 
tion of the local schedule. Comparison of a school system’s 
salary schedule with national averages in education and in other 
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fields of endeavor permits determination of the wisdom of pro. 
viding increases which may be sought by teachers. In a similar 
manner, research studies on class size and teacher load pro. 
vide material for evaluation of teachers’ working conditions. 

When it comes to evaluation of the accomplishment of the edu- 
cational program which he is administering, the superintendent 
again looks to research. Test norms which have been set up ona 
national basis as a result of extensive country-wide activity pro- 
vide effective criteria for acknowledging the superiority or in- 
feriority of the local educational product. 

In the construction of school buildings, too, has research played 
an important part. Development of standards for size of class- 
rooms, height of ceilings, foot-candles of light, location of black- 
boards and bulletin boards, wall color, and many other pertinent 
factors have resulted from extensive research done cooperatively 
by architects and school personnel. Trends in school housing 
have become evident, and the superintendent has a wealth of data 
and specifications at his disposal to assist him in locating sites and 
in planning buildings to meet local or specialized needs. 

In educational legislation, too, is research assisting in the de- 
velopment of programs. Studies of activity in this area by states 
and municipalities afford a basis for initiating measures designed 
to place the financial structure on a more equitable basis, to or- 
ganize school districts or administrative units more effectively, to 
establish or improve pension and retirement systems, provide for 
teacher tenure, and institute other desired or desirable improve- 
mefits. Research studies have been made in all of these areas and 
many others, all of which can be made to serve as an evaluative 
technique in promulgating and embarking upon new programs or 
extending or perfecting programs in current operation. 

With the evidence of research in developing the educational 
program of today and its use in evaluating present accomplish- 
ment, the superintendent may look ahead to appraise further 
his efforts and determine how research may be made to shape 
future efforts. Actually, in innumerable schools and classrooms, 
studies are under way which will contribute to tomorrow’s edu- 
cational program. The implications of changing conditions of 
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society and social relationships have necessitated new emphasis 
throughout the curriculum. To adopt programs and courses of 
study to meet the needs of such changes, the so-called “curriculum 
council” has come into popular existence. Beginning, generally, 
with the formulation of a statement of philosophy which the 
total curriculum will reflect, the council then examines the scope 
and content of presently used materials and from these develops 
patterns and programs to meet recognized needs as represented 
in the state philosophy. 

Present-day curriculum research is finding reflection especially 
in the area of the social studies. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the world’s great problems are not technological but afe, 
rather, problems of human relationships—and with the practical 
annihilation of distance, the human element is extended to all 
humanity. Study of understanding and improvement in inter- 
group relations is providing a further basis for effective social 
studies programs. 

Health and safety are likewise fields in which extensive present- 
day research is shaping current and future programs. Enthusiasm 
for the study is predicated on the recognition that no education 
is so wasteful as that which, through preventable illness or acci- 
dent, is not permitted to be realized in the — of the pupil 
to maturity. 

Television, perhaps, has spurred interest in research activity 
in the visual education field. The possibilities of that true com- 
bination of audio and visual aids, which permits actual exper- 
ience in “history in the making,” are almost unlimited toward 
the advancement of the educational program. 

The prevalence of comic books and their possible connection 
with juvenile delinquency is another area meriting widespread 
study. Research in this field has progressed to the point where 
it is definitely recognized that “banning” is not the solution, but 
that, on the other hand, the techniques of these devices may be 
applied helpfully and constructively into effective channels. 

Offering a secondary school education that will meet the needs 
of the approximately 60 percent of today’s high school students 
who neither go on to college nor find employment in the skilled 
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trades is the area meriting the most intensive study on the part 
of all of us today. The development of a comprehensive life. 
adjustment education program which will serve adequately more 
than half of the girls and boys who enter our high schools is, 
indeed, the concern of every administrator. Initial research has 
indicated the efficacy of a secondary school program which in- 
cludes, first, study of English, with emphasis on good usage and 
on interpretation; second, the meaning, understanding, and prac. 
tice of citizenship; third, health knowledge and application; and 
fourth, grasp of a number of the so-called “practical” subjects 
including consumer education, typing, child care, home mechanics, 
cooking, sewing, budgeting and money management, and other 
areas in which these large numbers are involved in their life 
beyond the school. Speed and concentration must characterize 
study in this area to crystallize plans and permit formulation and 
introduction of effective programs. 

Thus does the superintendent look at research. He views it 
historically, evaluatively, and prognostically. He perceives it as 
more than a partner of administration, for research provides 
both the foundation and the structure of the edifice. Research 
has pointed the way for the development of present-day programs 
and practices, it furnishes the information and the data by which 
the effectiveness of current educational procedures may be judged, 
and it determines the direction which tomorrow’s offering will 
take by permitting the experimental introduction of forward- 
looking activities today. Research means progress; it symbolizes 
advancement. As such, the superintendent views it as the most 
important asset to successful administration. 
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Education in the Congress’ 
By ROBERT A. TAFT 


Y SUBJECT, ‘Education in the Congress,” is rather a 
broad subject, because, while we have had our attention 
centered for a week on the federal aid to primary and 

secondary schools, many of our activities, of course, have to do 
with education. The idea that the federal government is, for 
the first time, taking an interest and a step into education is a 
very mistaken one on the part of the general public and a good 
many of the congressmen and senators who do not realize that 
the federal government has always been concerned with educa- 
tion, from the days that the provisions were made in the public 
land bills that one or two sections in every township should be 
set aside in aid of education. It has generally assisted the cause 
of education down through the last 150 years. The land-grant 
colleges are an outstanding instance of this assistance. 

In a broader way the federal government has also, for a long 
time, conceived of education as one of its main concerns. It has 
initiated many research programs. In the whole field of agri- 
culture, of course, it has assumed the leadership with respect 
. to agricultural research, which, after all, leads to no end except 
the education of the farmer. 

It has assumed the job usually in fields where others have not 
entered and has tried to stimulate interest in those fields. I saw 
yesterday a statement of the amount of money being spent today 
on research activities through the federal government. I think 
it amounts to something like a billion and a quarter dollars a 
year on different kinds of research activities. Some of them 
may not be educational in the sense that they are directed toward 
military activity, which perhaps educators are not so directly 
interested in. However, in the Atomic Energy Commission 


* Address given before the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., May 6, 1949. 
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alone, they are spending 250 to 300 million dollars a year on 
strictly research activities for the most part, which they hope 
will assist civilian progress rather than military progress. In 
many other fields research grants are wide and extensive. This 
year we passed in the Senate—and it is now before the House— 
the National Science Foundation bill, which sets up a board to 
dispense research grants in all fields of scientific activities. The 
board will assume a kind of over-all guidance or planning of 
those activities. The board will consist of twenty-four members. 
As you know, there will also be a research director. It is intended 
that the foundation shall receive authority from the Army and 
Navy and other agencies that are given money for specific pur- 
poses to make the over-all distribution of such money to private, 
state, and other institutions that may be well fitted to carry out 
research activities. 

The National Science Foundation bill was passed once, vetoed 
by the President, the question being whether the money should 
be primarily controlled by this board of twenty-four scientists or 
by a director appointed by the President to dispense the money. 
I felt very strongly that the President should not have control 
of the disposition of the money because, if he did, it would go 
back to a political basis. I know how senators and congressmen 
feel, and, if there were a fund at the disposition of a political 
government, the pressure for every district to get its share, 
whether it is qualified or not qualified to do the work, would 
be so great that it would be almost certain to prevail. 

We reached a compromise in the Senate with the President, 
and I think it is a reasonable one. The director of the founda- 
tion is to be appointed by the President, but the board must pass 
on the disposition of all funds. The last word as to where the 
money goes and what kind of plans are adopted rests with a 
board of twenty-four scientists with very real power. 

We have an interesting field of federal aid to education before 
us today in all the health bills. Of course, a great deal of the 
research today relates to medical conditions and health. We 
have before us large grants for research in specific fields such as 
cancer, heart disease, mental disease, venereal disease, and 
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various other special investigatory processes, some of which are 
conducted by the federal government itself while others are 
assigned to other research institutions, a plan which duplicates 
the National Science Foundation idea. Perhaps, if that is once 
set up, the whole thing can be coordinated under one over-all 
direction. 

We have before us, specifically, at the present time, the ques- 
tion of aid to medical schools. One of the problems in health 
is to get enough doctors, and medical school education is so 
extremely expensive that the number of doctors who can be 
educated today is very limited indeed. Everyone agrees that 
there should be a substantial increase in the number of doctors 
who are educated on a proper basis. 

On that problem we are going to have hearings, and I do not 
know that I can yet reasonably express an opinion. There are 
several bills proposed which provide for straight grants to 
medical schools. I think the cost of educating a doctor is esti- 
mated at about $2,500 a year per man. That means $10,000 in 
four years, to say nothing of graduate teaching. The schools 
get about $600 a year in tuition. Most of the schools have a 
very hard time to make up the balances from their various 
kinds of funds—including investment funds, which do not bring 
in as much money as they once did. I do not know exactly what 
policy we may finally adopt, but it is certainly a very hot question 
before Congress and is dealt with in each one of the various con- 
flicting general health bills which are now before Congress. 

Of course, the thing that I have been the most interested in, 
and the thing Congress has been most concerned with, is the 
federal aid for primary and secondary education. To a certain 
extent it represents a departure in federal policy, because the 
primary and secondary education systems have always been the 
concern of the states and local governments. Sometimes I am 
confusing when I speak about the state. I do not mean the state. 
I mean the combination of the state and local governments. 

Some states have more state activities, and other states have 
more local autonomy. Some states have more funds than others, 
and others have more local funds. The two are really a combi- 
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nation. They have always been taking care of education, how. 
ever. It has always been their principal concern. 

On primary and secondary education, they are spending to. 
day over 3 billion dollars. We might point out that nearly a 
third of the total state revenues of 14 billion dollars is spent 
directly or indirectly on education. 

Most of the state tax systems are set up with education as 
one of their main purposes. In Ohio, at least, education has 
usually had a priority over other local and state demands, al- 
though there was always a battle between conflicting interests 
for rather limited supplies of state funds compared to the 
present demands on states. 

Nevertheless, education has certainly been ahead of health 
in the interests of the states. It has been far ahead of housing. 
They have done a more complete and better job in education 
than in any other field. 

Primary and secondary education is characterized by another 
great difference between it and other public welfare activities, 
because we socialized primary and secondary education. We so- 
cialized education over a hundred years ago. We made it a 
government function to provide free education to all children 
in primary school, and gradually that was extended through 
all the secondary schools. There is, therefore, no fundamental 
question of socialization involved, as there is in the question 
of whether we are going to adopt the President’s health in- 
surance program, where you take a service which has never 
been socialized and propose that it be socialized, providing free 
medical service to all the people in the United States whether 
they can pay for it or not. That is not involved in primary and 
secondary education, because we have done it on the state and 
local levels. 

The bill which we propose is aimed primarily at the assist- 
ance of states that cannot help themselves. There is a $5.00 
grant per pupil to every state, but the main purpose of the 
bill is to afford something like an equality of opportunity for 
children, even though they are born in poor states or poor 
districts. 
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As you know, the formula is roughly that every state must 
levy, 2 percent of the income of its people—that means the 
gross income of all the people individually in the state. That 
is about as good a test of the ability to pay taxes and of the 
wealth in the state as any test you can get. We say every state 
must levy 2 percent of the income of its people in its own locali- 
ties and districts for educational purposes. The total the states 
levy for all purposes is in the neighborhood of 6 or 6% percent 
of the income. Two percent must go to education if they are 
to get state aid. We then take half of that and, if 1 percent 
will not provide $55 per child throughout the state on a census 
basis, then the federal government makes up the difference. 
With half, in effect, of their state revenues, for education, plus 
the federal monies, they have $55 per child. Then they have 
the other half, or 1 percent, of their state revenue left to pro- 
vide a better education than $55 per child. 

We had to leave some leeway in there because, obviously, 
in every state there must be a tremendous difference between 
the cost of education in rural and urban districts, and we did 
not want to force any state, through federal aid, to cut down 
on the character of education which it was giving in its more 
expensive districts—its urban districts—in order to make up 
the difference at the bottom. The federal government proposes 
to make that up. Fifty-five dollars is a low rate, but it will 
mean an average income per child, in the poorer states, about 
twice that altogether. The lowest district must be $55. 

Probably most of the money will be given to the Southern 
states for the present. Most of their money will have to be 
devoted to bringing up their colored schools to the $55 level, 
because it is required that every school district get at least 
$55 a child, and, if there is a separation of white and colored, 
each must get at least $55 per child. 

We hope later we may be able to increase that standard, 
when we get up to that point; but the average for colored schools 
in the Southern states is below that figure. In Mississippi, the 
lowest state, the average for all schools is about $55, almost 
exactly; but throughout most of the Southern states, except 
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North Carolina, the average for colored schools is below that 
limit. This money will have to be used to bring up the level. 

There are some districts in other states that fall below that 
limit which can be assisted. 

The purpose, therefore, is primarily an equalization fund. 
We provide that every state shall get no less than $55 per child, 
but most of the money goes to the poorest states. It goes dis- 
tinctly on the theory that what we are interested in from a 
federal government standpoint is that there shall cease to be 
illiteracy in the United States, and we shall give, as far as pos. 
sible, an equality of opportunity to all the children in every 
state, regardless of how poor the district into which they may 
be born. At least, an education will bring them to a point where 
somebody has some idea of their qualifications and where they 
have some idea of their opportunities, because, obviously, if a 
boy cannot get even to the point of reading and writing, he does 
not know what his opportunities are. 

I think we ought to do, finally, a better job, and I think we can. 
It is not an easy thing to improve the schools all over the 
country. I question, even if we had the money, whether we 
ought to try to put more in them than we are doing. If it is going 
to be effective, there will have to be a careful study. I think your 
Council can help materially in seeing that the money is applied, 
and those systems are built up, in a way that will make them 
effective, because I realize that money is not the only criterion of 
education. It is the only one we can lay hold of in Congress, 
but there are many other contradictory criteria, and it is the job 
of each state to bring up the type of its education. 

We had some discussions in the Congress in the debate that 
we ought to have certain standards of education imposed by the 
federal government. Standards in education are very vague. 
That brings us also to the main objective, the main fight, against 
federal aid to education, the fear that it will give the federal 
government power to direct education throughout the nation. 

I think nearly everyone that I know is very strongly opposed 
to such federal control. They look back at various totalitarian 
states and see where it ultimately reached in those regimes. In 
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Germany, Hitler really changed the nature almost of the German 
people through his very determined control and direction of 
education from Berlin. 

Probably we do not face anything so extreme, yet we do not 
want to get to a point where the ideology of education or the 
ideologies taught in education are in any way directed from a 
central government. I think the people of our states and com- 
munities feel very strongly that they want to determine how 
their children shall be brought up. If we are going to have 
freedom in this country, I think that the power of the states and 
the local governments to conduct and control that essential 
activity, as well as a good many other matters well within their 
power, should be retained. 

What we are interested in simply is to see that those states 
can do their job. We are not interested in telling them how 
to do it. Maybe they will do it poorly. Maybe the federal 
government will not be so pleased with the standards in one 
state. Maybe we are going to fall down in education in some 
states. But my experience with general federal operations of 
any sort is that there is just as likely to be failure there as among 
the states. When the federal authorities make a mistake, it is 
a mistake that extends to 140 million people. 

So, when you argue it out, even with the best possible planners 
in Washington, I do not believe you will get a better plan, al- 
though, no doubt, under the complete local autonomy of every 
state, there will be some states that do not do their job as they 
ought to do it. 

We prohibit any federal interference. The funds are allo- 
cated on a basis which gives more money to the poorer states. 
The state gets the money. The only federal interest is one of 
seeing that it is used for education. We are interested in seeing 
that it reaches education. 

We are also interested in seeing that every school and every 
school district in the state gets at least $55 per child for the 
conduct of those schools. That is largely an audit proposition. 
In most instances where there has been trouble with the federal 
aid programs, the bills have usually been drawn to give a great 
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deal of discretion to the federal officer. In other words, he can 
say, in effect, to the states, “If you do not run your administra- 
tion this way, you won’t get any federal money.” 

There have been some federal bureaus inclined to go in and tell 
the state how it should run its operations. I am not talking 
about education; I am talking about the various state-aid fields, 
If the federal officer has that discretion, the temptation to use it 
is very great indeed. 

There is no discretion in this bill. The bill is strictly an audit 
proposition. You send in somebody to find out if the money has 
been spent, and you find out whether it has gone to these schools, 
and that is the limit of the federal power. 

It is, therefore, up to the states and the educators to see that 
each state does a good job with that money. It is also up to 
the people of the state to see that is done. 

I think we have to assume that the self-governing people of 
the state are interested in providing a proper education. If the 
authorities begin to fall down, some public resentment will arise 
which will result in improvements in that state. 

So the first objection, as I say, to this whole thing, which was 
raised in the very vigorous speeches against the bill, was against 
federal control. This bill has expressed provisions against con- 
trol in every way. I think we must recognize this, and I hope 
you gentlemen will fight against the objection, as I propose to do. 

Once the federal government—and this was the most effective 
argument made against the bill—makes a state dependent upon 
the federal funds, then the federal government may begin to 
impose controls. One of the worst offenders may be Congress 
itself. Someone comes along with a prohibition in the form of a 
rider to the appropriation saying that the money shall not go to 
a state if that state teaches communism, let us say, in the public 
schools, or if that state does not teach an hour of American 
history. Those are desirable purposes and probably are popular 
with Congress, and it is easy to hitch on that kind of condition; 
once you do that, there is no stopping, and you also encourage 
the federal bureaus to go out and impose their conditions. 

I think I ought to say this: In the field of education there has 
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been less tendency on the part of the federal government, as far 
as I can discover, to dictate to the people who get the assist- 
ance than in almost any other field. The tradition of the 
federal Office of Education has been to work through the state 
departments of education—a tradition of noninterference with 
state activities, which I trust will continue. 

Amendments offered to this bill show how we may very easily 
get into federal control if we are not constantly on our guard 
against it. Two amendments dealt with teachers’ salaries: one 
provided that no money could go to a state unless each teacher 
received a minimum annual salary of $2,850; the other would 
require that 25 percent of the federal appropriation be used for 
teachers’ salaries. Both of these amendments would interfere 
directly with state administration—they would take away from 
the state the power to determine how it is going to conduct its 
educational system. 

Another group of amendments bring up the religious issue. 
The amendments relating to the transportation of pupils are 
good examples of possible federal interference. One—it might 
be called the Catholic amendment—would compel a state to 
allocate money for bus transportation of all pupils, even though 
the state constitution might prohibit it. That amendment was 
defeated by a voice vote. Another, presented by Senator Don- 
nell, provided that even though a state does dispense money 
for bus transportation to parochial schools, it could not use 
federal money for that purpose, under any circumstances. That 
was defeated; I think it got three votes. 

The bill says that if the state uses its own money for bus 
transportation of all pupils, it may use federal money for it. 
If the law and constitution of the state prohibit it from using its 
own funds for that purpose, it cannot use federal money for it. 

As you know, these amendments have involved a battle be- 
tween the parochial schools and the public schools—between the 
Catholics as a group and the people of the state as a whole. The 
Supreme Court has held that no state can give any money to 
parochial schools for the conduct or assistance of education. 
It has held, in a rather tentative way, that money may be 
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given for bus transportation of children to parochial schools, 
There are a few states that give money for bus transportation to 
parochial schools out of their own funds. What the bill says is 
that the federal money may be used for any purpose that the 
state money is used tor under the law and constitution of the 
state and the Constitution of the federal government. 

We have tried to say that this is a state matter. Fight it out 
at each state level. Let the state decide what to do about it 
within, of course, the limits of the federal Constitution. 

In that whole field, we stood again on the basic principle that 
we are not going to interfere with the administration of each 
state. I think it is essential, if we are going to keep this system 
—if we are going to keep preventing the rise of possible evils in 
this system—we keep the federal government entirely out except 
to see that the money goes where it is intended to go. It makes 
it possible for the state that otherwise would not find it possible to 
do so to provide a minimum, decent education for all the chil- 
dren in that state. 

I feel very strongly that in the educational field—as in health, 
in welfare, and in housing—the primary responsibility and right 
belong to the state and local governments. This is our constitu- 
tional system. I do not know whether the federal government 
has power actually to regulate those fields. It has power to 
spend money in them, which is derived from the spending power, 
the power to levy taxes for the general welfare; but there is no 
direct mention of power in the welfare field or field of education 
in the federal Constitution. I think the federal function is a 
secondary one in education, to come along and see that it is 
possible for the state to do its job. The necessity for it arises 
very largely out of the limited tax power of the state. The state 
cannot reach the most lucrative sources of taxation because it 
has competition from other states. People can move between 
states. If a higher income tax is imposed in a state, people will 
move to the next state, or they will move to Florida where they 
do not have an income tax. The same thing is true with inheri- 
tance taxes. It is true with corporate taxes. 

In the legislature of Ohio, we had the question of taxing the 
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personal property of corporations, that is, machinery and plants. 
At what rate do you do it? Pennsylvania does not tax it at all. 
We taxed it finally at 50 percent, because we were convinced, 
while a 100 percent tax might not drive a steel plant out of Ohio, 
if a new steel plant was going to be built, it would have a mate- 
rial advantage in locating it in Sharon, Pennsylvania, rather 
than Youngstown, Ohio. You cannot tax even your industrial 
plants in the state very much higher than those alongside. 

The lucrative sources of taxation, of course, are the income 
tax sources from corporations and from individuals. Those are 
almost barred to the states. Even if the federal government 
reduced its own taxes, I doubt if the states could successfully get 
much money from that kind of taxation. The states have pretty 
nearly scraped the bottom of the barrel, and they are raising 14 
billion dollars, whereas the federal government, through its 
power, is raising 42 billion dollars a year—three times what the 
states have been able to do. 

So I think there are many fields where, if the states are going 
to do the things the people demand they do, the federal govern- 
ment should give some assistance to them; but it ought to be con- 
cerned with giving them assistance and letting them do the job. 

I have made it fundamental in all my programs that there 
shall be state and local administration. They shall have the 
power to run their own show. The federal government shall 
be only a consultant, and assistant, and a provider of informa- 
tion that will assist the states in doing the job which ought to 
be done, and which ought to be theirs. I say very strongly— 
I think this country is so large that, if we concentrate all power 
in Washington, we are not going to be free for any great length 
of time. People here do not know the conditions in the country. 
They cannot. You cannot make a regulation that fits forty-eight 
states, in many fields. Furthermore, there isn’t real response to 
popular demand. A bureau here in Washington feels no pressure 
whatever from what the people think. They are behind a long 
barrier. People come here and may have to spend a couple of 
days trying to find the fellow they want to see about their 
affairs; but they may or may not get a polite reception after they 
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get there. After they leave, they are as the waves of the sea, 
They have had no effect on the fellow running that bureau, who 
thinks he knows his job and does not propose to be changed by 
any views of “‘hicks from the sticks.” 

As long as things are being run locally, men can speak out. 
They write letters to the newspapers, go down to council meet- 
ings and get a hearing, and run for office themselves on a plat- 
form, if they want to do it. I feel very strongly, unless we do 
maintain the essential power of local communities to decide their 
own problems in which they are interested, we are not going to 
have freedom in the United States or a democracy in the United 
States. We will end up with a police government. 

I think that applies to education, but it also applies to the 
whole line of federal aid. When we say that tax conditions 
require federal aid, it is with the understanding that it not be 
used to impose federal control and operation on these various 
state and local governments. 

I do not think I will try to cover the whole field of social wel- 
fare, but I may say, just by way of passing, that we did one 
other thing largely because of the Catholic-Protestant debate. 
We passed a bill in the Senate last week to provide federal aid 
for the health inspection of children in all the schools, including 
parochial schools. The considerations regarding education do 
not apply in the health field at all. It has nothing to do with 
religion, with the problem of federal interference or government 
interference with religion. We passed a bill which gives aid to 
the states to establish and make universal their systems, which 
exist partially today, for the inspection of school children and 
for the treatment of defects found in those inspections, particu- 
larly for those who are not able to pay for them themselves. 

In the state of Ohio, for instance, I talked to the director 
of education, and I got some information from him. Ohio is 
fairly well along. But he stated that only 45 percent of the 
schools had such inspections on a satisfactory basis. Twenty 
percent had it on an unsatisfactory basis, which meant they were 
inspected once every two or three years. Thirty-five percent of 
the schools did not have any inspections at all, and the conditions 
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shown in the selection of draftees in the Selective Service report, 
while they were somewhat exaggerated, still showed that there 
were a very considerable number of those who were rejected, 
probably 10 percent of the total, who had defects which might 
have been corrected if they had been found at a sufficiently 
early age. 

I think that bill is an excellent bill. It has no direct relation 
to the schools except that that is where you can do it cheapest. 
It is a fairly cheap program, if the children can be examined and 
treatment extended when they are all together. It is a general 
practice. But like most of these welfare things, while we recog- 
nize the obligation, while the states and localities recognize 
the obligation to take care of those who cannot take care of 
themselves, the job is not completely done or it is not done 
scientifically. The effort of our various state-aid programs in 
the welfare field is to give enough aid so that it can be done on a 
comprehensive and universal basis which reaches all the citizens 
and all the children, in this case, in the various states. 

I would be glad to answer any questions on this afterward. I 
want to say this: This bill for federal aid to education is based 
on the ability of each state to do its job. I think the American 
Council on Education has a very distinct duty, if this bill is 
finally passed by the House and approved by the President. I 
think it must undertake the job of, so to speak, educating the 
educators; it must take a vital interest in seeing that this money 
is properly spent. I think all of the Southern states, where most 
of the money will go, are interested today in education. They 
have been improving their standards of education. They have 
been improving the education of the colored children, which 
started from almost zero, fifteen or twenty years ago, and North 
Carolina has done an outstanding job. Yet North Carolina 
today is spending only $89 per child, compared to the national 
average of $148. The other Southern states are considerably 
below that, yet. When you take the state and throw a large 
amount of money into it—more than they have ever had before 
—it requires an intelligent, comprehensive, and studious survey 
to see that money is properly applied, that the purpose of Con- 
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gress is carried out, and that the whole educational system in the 
state is improved. I think it is up to the people of those states, 
I think that the American Council itself should take an interest 
in seeing that the best professional advice is given to those vari- 
ous states to see that this money is wisely used. 

As I say, I hope also that you will assist, yourselves, in seeing 
that the program is worked out to permit as little federal inter. 
ference as possible with primary and secondary education. | 
hope, too, that you continue your job of teaching the people 
back home the way in which education can be improved. I am 
quite confident that, if the job is done by education at home—by 
teaching the people in every state and county how they ought to 
run their schools, so that they have the interest and the deter. 
mination to do it—it is going to be a very much better job than 
if we suddenly transferred all power to the federal government 
and said, ‘You run the schools and run them according to regu- 
lation and orders issued from Washington.” 

Your function is a vitally important function, the improvement 
of education. The most we will try is to give the states the tools 
they need, but it is up to the people of this country themselves to 


work out a strong system of education if they hope to secure that 
improvement. 


QUESTION PERIOD 


CHAIRMAN Hunt: Senator Taft, our applause bespeaks the deep appre- 
ciation that we all feel to you for taking time from your busy schedule 
to meet with us and discuss with us some of the problems of education 
before Congress. 

The Senator has kindly agreed to answer questions that his interesting 
discussion may have provoked. What questions do you have? 

FATHER Epwarp B. Rooney (Jesuit Educational Association): I 
have been interested in a statement you made. Maybe you could expand 
it a bit. You said that education was socialized a hundred years ago in 
this country. May I ask what you meant by that statement? 

SENATOR TAFT: Socialization means the government runs it. Socializa- 
tion of the steel industry means the government takes it over and runs it. 
In the educational field, primary education was socialized because every 
state stated, ‘““We will educate free every child who comes to us and asks 
for that education.” 
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To my mind, that is socialism, just as we have socialized the post office. 
Socialism in itself is not a bad thing. The only problem is whether you 
get to a point where the government runs everything. I think we have 
gone just as far as we can go, as shown by the expense today of 42 billion 
dollars, or altogether, with local and state expenditures, about 25 percent 
of the national income being taken for government operations. 

I think we are getting pretty near the point where, if we go much 
further, we may so expand the government that the private economic sys- 
tem will not run at all, will not be able to bear the burden. Then you are 
up against the problem of the government taking over and socializing the 
whole community. 

FATHER Rooney: I think that is a good example, which you used, of an 
activity, a public activity—the post office. But suppose in this country 
that, besides our federal post office system, we had another system that took 
care of, let us say, one-tenth of the mailing facilities of the country. If 
there was another system which took care of at least a tenth of the postal 
activities without the post office service, would you say then that the gov- 
ernment had completely socialized the postal system? 

The point I am making, as you probably see, is that I do not think that it 
is true to say that the government has completely socialized the educational 
system. 

SENATOR TAFT: I did not say completely, but I think, when the govern- 
ment says, “We will do the job; we will educate every child that comes 
to us,” they have socialized education in effect. 

The line which I draw as to what is socialism and what is not is more 
clear in the health field. As long as we merely say we will give free 
medical care to the people who cannot pay for it themselves, we are recog- 
nizing an obligation that has long been recognized in every state, as far as I 
know, to give free medical care to those who cannot get it otherwise. Every 
general hospital in the United States does it. I do not think that is 
socialism. The effect of such a pclicv benefits about 25 percent of the 
people at most. The great bulk of the doctors handle it on an entirely 
private basis. That is not socialism. 

If the government undertakes to do what is proposed in this National 
Health Insurance, to collect taxes, 5 or 6 billion dollars, and then give free 
medical care to everybody who asks for it, I think they have socialized 
medicine, although there will be many private doctors and people who wish 
to pay a special doctor in addition to the tax they pay for the medical 
insurance. They will be able to do so and you will have a certain number 
of private doctors practicing in the country and getting money from the 
people who are able to pay it. 

Consequently, I think socialism is a question of degree. If the govern- 
ment undertakes in a social service to give that service free to every 
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person who applies for it, or every child who applies for it, you can say 
that is socialized. Ofcourse, a certain number of children want to go to 
private schools or parochial schools. I don’t think that socialism requires 
that we say that they cannot do that. I think it is still fair to say that you 
have socialized the primary and secondary educational fields in the United 
States, and that it was done a hundred years ago. We don’t prohibit people 
from going to other schools. 

FATHER Rooney: By using a phrase of that kind, it seems to me that we 
are either ruling out of consideration our [Catholic] system of education 
in the United States, which takes care of at least a tenth of the children in 
our primary and secondary levels. 

SENATOR TAFT: We do not rule that out at all. I do not think, because 
one says the system of primary education is socialized, there cannot be 
private activity in that field. Certainly there can be. You may move in 
and take over all the steel mills in the United States and still not prohibit 
somebody else from running a steel mill. Still you would socialize the 
steel industry under those circumstances. 

FATHER Rooney: The point is that, even though you do have a social- 
ized activity, that does not preclude assisting other agencies working in that 
activity. England has socialized the educational system, but it does not 
prevent it from aiding private agencies in that field. 

SENATOR TAFT: That is quite true. I wouldn’t object to aid to other 
agencies. In fact, this bill provides aid to the Catholic schools for bus 
transportation. That is what Mr. Donnell’s amendment tried to prevent. 
He said we should not do that. I said that we should do that. If the 
state runs its public education that way, our job is aiding the states, and we 
ought to give them the money to aid them the way they like. 

Two difficulties are involved in the Catholic schools. One is the con- 
stitutional difficulty in which the Supreme Court says, ““You cannot give 
aid to a sectarian school in any matter dealing with education.” ‘The other 
is that you run into the fact that this is a state-aid bill and, if you are not 
going to try to start out by forcing the states, I think you have to let each 
state decide that question. Whether you give aid to parochial schools to 
the extent to which you can do so constitutionally, I think, ought to be 
determined by each state and not by the federal government. 

Dr. LEONARD CARMICHAEL (President, Tufts College): I wonder if 
you would like to comment on the point of view of Senator Lodge con- 
cerning the proposed legislation? 

SENATOR TAFT: I do not remember Senator Lodge’s point. Senator 
Lodge voted for the bill. 

Dr. CARMICHAEL: I think he had a question on the formula. 

SENATOR TAFT: Senator Lodge did not think that the wealth of a state 
could be determined through the statistics issued by the Department of 
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Commerce on total individual income. He said total individual income 
was not the best test, that there were many other tests that you might 
apply. Texas might have oil reserves which are wealth and not counted 
if you are counting income. They are not developed. He suggested 
that the federal basis of money derived from internal tax receipts is a 
better basis from each state. On that, he was completely wrong. He 
compared North Carolina with Missouri, and said the tax receipts are 
about the same, but the tax receipts from corporations and individual 
income taxes are just one-half in North Carolina what they are in Mis- 
souri. The other half is made up of 78 million dollars in taxes collected 
on cigarettes made in North Carolina, a tax paid by people throughout 
the United States, having no relation to wealth in North Carolina. 

Finally, he came down to the plan to distribute the money on a flat 
$10-a-child basis throughout the United States. He suggested that formula. 
That defeats the main purpose I am interested in. I am interested in 
equalization. The only thing that can justify the federal government 
stepping over this boundary into new fields where the states have been 
supposedly able to take care of the situation is the fact that we have such 
clear evidence of illiteracy in so many parts of the United States. I 
opposed this bill four years ago until, in the discussion, it came out so clearly 
that, in the Southern states, the amount given, particularly to the colored 
child, was way down—down to $7.00 a child. That meant no education at 
all. The result, shown by the Selective Service statistics, was that a con- 
siderable number, over a million, were illiterate, could not read and write. 

I was in Germany last December and talked to General Huebner about 
the things we are talking about. He has been getting new boys in Germany 
from the draft and from volunteers—boys of eighteen, nineteen years old. 
He has had to set up a school to teach them to read and write in many 
cases. ‘There were over a thousand boys in school, learning to read and 
write, in the United States Army. 

That certainly is conclusive evidence that illiteracy exists, and that is the 
thing I think we ought to get rid of first. 

Whether Ohio gets $150 per child or $155 is relatively unimportant. 
Whether Mississippi gets $55 is important. The first thing to get up is 
the minimum. It is important to get it up to a point where it can do some 
good. 

I opposed the Lodge formula because it left the state in the same relation- 
ship that it was before. While it improved slightly the conditions of the 
Southern states, it improved them very slightly indeed, not more than per- 
haps the increased costs. 

Mr. R. H. Eckevserry (Ohio State University) : I would like to ask 
the Senator to comment on the prospects for higher education, some of the 
things that the President’s Commission proposed. 
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SENATOR TAFT: I am afraid I have not studied the report. I have been 
involved in this question. Each thing that the federal government does has 
to be considered on its own merits. We have many proposals for state 
aid of many kinds. I do not think it ought to be done by the federal gov- 
ernment unless there is no other way in which to do it. I think it is rather 
a mistake to get into a lot of smaller fields like recreation and libraries 
and other things, where the amounts are small, where the states could do 
it if they wanted to, where the federal purpose is to make them do things 
that we think they ought to do, which they are not doing. I question that 
kind of thing. 

I recognize in the field of college education the great difficulties that 
arise. I would not like to say yes or no until I hear all the evidence 
about what it is. 

In our medical bill, we were satisfied that medical schools were up 
against it. They could not expand. Some would have to go out of busi- 
ness unless money came from somewhere. We had the same application 
from nursing schools, public health schools, and others. We left them out 
of our bill, not because we think they should be excluded, but, we thought, 
they have to come before us and make a clear case before we get the 
federal government into another field of activity. That is my feeling on 
higher education. At the present time, I am very much on the defensive 
for being for federal interference in health, housing, and primary education, 
and I would like to get that out of the way first if I can. 

FATHER WILLIAM E. McManus (National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation) : Senator Taft, my question is based on the premise that the right 
of a parent to send his child to a private school is as fundamental in our 
constitutional system of government as the right to cast a vote. My ques- 
tion is that, if it is true that the federal government should undertake a 
positive step to repeal the poll-tax technique in the Southern states, regard- 
less of state wishes, why should not the federal government, regardless of 
state wishes, take a positive stand on the use of federal funds in an 
equitable manner for both public and private schools? 

SENATOR TAFT: I do not think that the two are in any way comparable. 
One has to do with federal elections. Obviously, that is an interest of 
the federal government because it involves how members of Congress and 
senators are elected. I do not see a comparison. 

In the educational field the state has the primary obligation to run this 
particular activity. The only reason that justifies federal aid at all is 
its inability to do it. At the present moment I am concerned only with 
the inability of the states to do the job. If we do not want to have the 
federal government undertaking education, if we do not want to have the 
federal government by-passing the states and giving money to parochial 
schools in violation of state constitutions (that is what you are asking us 
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to do), then we must proceed on the basis that we are proceeding on. You 
are actually putting the federal government into education. ‘This bill is 
based on the theory of aid to the states only. The function is purely that 
of assisting states to do the job they want to do. The people in each state 
ought to be able to decide the kind of educational system they want. I 
think the place for the parochial schools to make their fight is in each state. 
I do not see the parallel you suggest. 

That has been the basis of this bill from the beginning. I think it is the 
only justifiable basis ; if the federal government is going to go into the busi- 
ness itself, of going down and telling each school what assistance it can 
give, I never would have favored the bill at all. 

FaTHER McManwvs: There are controls in the bill. In cases of schools 
for minority groups, the bill says, regardless of the state’s own practice or 
its own funds, the federal funds are going to have to be used equitably. 

SENATOR TAFT: It might say that and still not raise this other question 
which is an entirely different question, but it does not say that. It says that 
every school must get a minimum of $55. One purpose of the whole thing 
is to obtain a minimum equality of education, a minimum standard of educa- 
tion for every child in the state. That is the basis. If a child does not 
want to take advantage of what the school offers, that is his right. 

FaTHER McMawnwvs: I think, Senator, you answered my question after 
saying there is no comparison, by further saying that a parent has a right 
to send his child to a parochial school provided he can raise the money 
himself to support that school, just as a Negro in the South has a right to 
vote if he can raise the accumulated poll tax. Rights that mean anything 
are empowerments. 

SENATOR Tart: Wait a minute. The sovereign states are to provide 
every Catholic child with at least $55 worth of education. We require 
them to do it. There is no discrimination at all. They cannot discriminate. 
They have to offer that education to every child, but on this question of 
policy, as to what their school administration shall be, whether they shall 
do it through private schools or not, it is up to that state to decide that ques- 
tion. We are interested only in saying that they undertake with this money 
to provide a minimum education of $55 per child for every child in a state. 
If they want to take it, all right. If they do not, they do not have to. 
We do not require them to take it. But there is absolutely not one line 
of discrimination in the bill. We give the money to the states, and the 
states must furnish education without discrimination. That is true. That 
is basic. That is what we are trying to do. We are trying to say that 
every child in the state, no matter who he is, must be given a $55 education, 
if they want federal aid. 

FatHER McManus: Provided he goes to a public school. 

SENATOR Tart: Surely. The state offers him that education. That 
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means there is no discrimination. But if they do not choose to take it, that 
is an entirely different question. Then you get into this whole question 
of religious limitations, which is affected by the United States Constitution, 
the state constitutions, and the local laws, and which we can only leave to 
each state to determine on the basis of its own laws. I cannot see why you 
are not in favor of it and fighting out on the state lines for your principle, 
That is the American way. That is the democratic way to do it. Let each 
community decide how it is going to educate its own children. 

FATHER McMawnwus: That is true with state funds, but not with regard 
to federal funds. You fight federal funds on a federal level. 

SENATOR TAFT: But the federal funds are given only on one theory, to 
aid the states to do the job, not to tell them how to do the job. 





The Place of Education and Training 
in World Recovery’ 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


DUCATION AND TRAINING must have first place in any pro- 
k gram of world recovery if the program is to be recovery 

and not relief. If the productivity and, hence, the standard 
of living of the free people are to be increased, it can come about 
only through the enlarged use of training—training not only in 
production techniques, but also training in attitudes. The atti- 
tudes of both management and workers toward their jobs are 
one of the controlling elements in working out problems of in- 
creased productivity. 

As for education, if, while learning to make a better living, the 
people do not, at the same time, learn how to live a better life, 
there will not be much substance to whatever gains ensue. 

Before I talk in specific terms of the part education and train- 
ing are playing in ECA, I would like to set before you the basic 
concept which guides all our efforts. 

In each age there are a few ideas which fundamentally in- 
fluence history. It is my sincere conviction that the Marshall 
Plan is one of them. Under the Marshall Plan, ECA’s role in 
European recovery is primarily economic. But economic recov- 
ery in Europe, or failure to recover, has implications far beyond 
that field. The basic idea of American aid under ECA is this: 
to encourage the development of conditions upon which free 
institutions can flourish and to strengthen the fabric of free 
society so that it can withstand the extraordinary stresses of our 
times. We are working to the end that the free nations of 
Europe can give their people a standard of living that is not 
just barely enough to sustain life in “quiet desperation,” but high 
enough to give people an incentive to work, live, and progress 
as free men. 

I would like to go into some detail as to the educational assist- 
ance ECA is giving the Marshall Plan nations—our technical 


* Address given before the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., May 6, 1949. 
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assistance program. In general, the aim of that program is to 
enable the ECA countries to increase productivity, beth indus. 
trial and agricultural, through more effective use of their own 
resources and ECA-financed goods and services. Obviously, 
increased production is the keystone of economic recovery. Since 
in practically all the countries ECA is serving—all, in fact, but 
Germany and Italy—lack of manpower is a problem, this means 
increasing output per man-hour rather than merely increasing 
the labor force and adding more machines. 

The importance of this, I think, becomes apparent when I tell 
you that the basic problem that must be solved, if we are to 
bring the productivity of Europe to a standard even approaching 
that of the United States—and the standard of living and pro- 
ductivity are intimately related—is that, in America, behind 
every industrial worker we have between six and seven horse- 
power, while in Great Britain there is three horsepower and on 
the Continent two horsepower. The productivity in Great 
Britain is something less than half of ours per industrial worker, 
on the Continent a third. The basic problem of lack of power 
cannot be solved except over a long period of time. The generat- 
ing equipment necessary is hard to get. We could not hope, dur- 
ing the four years of the ECA program, to contribute too much 
to the power supply of Europe by new facilities—something, yes, 
but not too much—but here is a quick way to bring about a very 
substantial increase in power supply at a very low cost. It means 
increasing the efficiency of both the workers and production 
facilities. Such a method can be both time- and dollar-saving. 
A relatively small sum, spent wisely, may do the work of a much 
greater amount used to finance imports. 

For instance, Col. Walker Cisler, executive vice-president of 
the Detroit Edison Company, recently made a survey of electric 
power properties in the Marshall Plan countries. He found 
that of the total power-generating capacity in Great Britain, 
approximately 15 percent is undergoing repair or maintenance 
overhaul (and, therefore, out of operation) in the periods of 
peak load conditions. On the Continent he found that this 
outage figure is in some cases as high as 25 percent. Here in 
America, where generating capacity is being stretched to the 
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limit in order to meet demand, the corresponding figure is less 
than 2 percent. 

Britain has a generating capacity of some 13,000,000 kilo- 
watts. If the outage figure could be reduced from 15 percent 
to even 5 percent, that would be the equivalent of over a mil- 
lion kilowatts. It would, in fact, increase the power available 
by 1,300,000 kilowatts. To build generating facilities in that 
country to produce 1,300,000 kilowatts would cost over $200,- 
000,000; they would take years to complete. 

Under the technical assistance program we have brought 
responsible operating officials from electric power plants in the 
ECA countries to study the methods we use to reduce outage. 
The dollar cost will be nominal—something around $50,000— 
but it can result in increased capacity which would cost millions 
—if not hundreds of millions—as well as time, to build. 

Increased power means increased industrial output. Recent 
studies of European production have brought to light some very 
interesting facts. They have disclosed, for example, that indus- 
trial production per man-hour in the United States is about 
two and a half to three times as great as in Europe. This is not, 
of course, just a natural phenomenon, due to climate or some 
other and unexplainable factor. Neither is it necessarily due 
to the high IQ of American workers. The European worker, 
in most cases, is just as capable, just as ambitious. The Euro- 
pean worker, we have observed, is putting out as much muscle 
in output as the American worker. The difference in output is 
wholly due to the power behind the worker and the difference 
in the types of machinery available to the workers in Europe and 
the workers here. 

ECA and the ECA nations propose to find out the “why” of 
our high American productivity and, wherever possible, to trans- 
late that “why” into European terms. 

To that end ECA is sending expert consultants to Europe. 
The ECA nations, as in the case of the electrical engineers, are 
sending teams of both workers and experts to this country; an 
exchange of technical experts between the ECA nations is being 
arranged, and technical literature (special studies and surveys) 
is being distributed. Parenthetically, I would like to say here 
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that one of the results of the program has been the discovery 
on this side of the Atlantic that European workers and experts 
have much to contribute to our own industrial knowledge. Rather 
than merely an export of know-how, the program has proven 
to be an exchange of ideas. The New World can teach the Old 
World much about mass production, but the Old World, in many 
cases, is ahead of the New in production techniques. 

I would like to say something to you that I am sure you are 
already aware of. When we started on the technical assistance 
program, we did not realize how resistant people are to knowl- 
edge. That is something you have to learn through the years. 
We rather assumed that there would be an eagerness to accept 
whatever knowledge might be available. We have found, in- 
stead of that, that it is only as a result of the use of great in- 
genuity that we can get either our people to accept ideas from 
abroad or the people abroad to accept ideas from us. You edu- 
cators have dealt only with the resistance of the American human 
mind to another American mind, but when you add to that the 
complications of the foreign element, when it comes to a for- 
eigner telling an American something, I can assure you the 
resistance of the “good” American is doubled, and when we 
abroad try to tell some of our foreign neighbors how to do 
things a little better, their resistance is terrific. 

We have found ways to overcome that. It is a technique we 
are using very widely, and is what we call a ‘“‘bench-to-bench” 
technique. Briefly it is this: we do not bring experts from 
Europe over to America, or send experts from here over there. 
We organize a team in a given industry, including some from 
management, some workers, some financial people. They come 
to the United States and they live in our plants and our communi- 
ties and, while we try to tell them what they are observing, they 
discover things, and they take back to Europe what they dis- 
cover, not what we tell them. That has been a quite successful 
way of getting knowledge across the ocean. 

Increased production in the field of agriculture is another 
feature of the technical assistance program. Studies have re- 
vealed that a 5 percent increase in European agricultural pro- 
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duction would cut import r. quirements by a billion and a quarter 
dollars. In general, the program will show results more over 
the long range than in the immediate future, but, in some 
instances, returns now seem to be on the books. By way of 
illustration, 33 young farmers from the Netherlands arrived 
in the United States on April 7. They are living with American 
farm families in fourteen states from Maine to Wisconsin, 
learning, through actual work experiences, American farm 
methods. They will have on-the-job training in animal hus- 
bandry, farm mechanization, stock- and crop-disease control, pest 
and weed control, and 4-H club work. On their return to the 
Netherlands, they will pass on to other Dutch farmers what 
they have learned. 

Two forestry experts from Norway and a wood research 
expert from the Netherlands are now in this country, beginning 
a three months’ intensive study of American methods and tech- 
niques. They will visit forestry experimental stations, forest 
products factories, botanical laboratories, and similar installa- 
tions from coast to coast. Among the subjects to be studied are 
the use of wood waste, gluing processes in making plywood, 
painting, fireproofing, and preservation of wood, and control 
of termites and marine borers. Techniques on all these sub- 
jects in the United States are far advanced over those of Europe. 

To date, we have some two hundred different teams scheduled 
to visit the United States during the coming year. Their inter- 
ests are so varied that it would be impossible to list them here. 
Selecting just a few at random, I will mention: 


A 16-man team from the British rayon weaving industry scheduled to 
arrive this month. 

Two Greek government engineers who arrived April 19 to begin a two 
months’ study of United States reclamation projects. 

Rolf Svenkerud, head of the Veterinary Institute, Oslo, Norway, here on a 
three months’ study of American methods of preventing and treating 
virus diseases among swine and poultry. 

Six Norwegian technicians coming to investigate mining, manganese pro- 
duction, steel-making, and pulp and paper production. 

A three-man Italian labor team here in March to study industry and labor 
conditions. 
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I must not, of course, omit the Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity. This is a permanent setup, established, however, 
under ECA’s technical assistance program. It acts as a clearing. 
house of production information between this country and Great 
Britain and has already sponsored the visit of one group to this 
country—a team of foundry management personnel and workers, 
Other such visits are scheduled. 

While we have learned that we do have to use ingenuity and 
develop new techniques to get acceptance of know-how both 
here and on the other side of the water, we have also learned 
(and this is surprising) what a chain reaction you get when 
these people get back to their own countries. 

When these 33 farmers get back to the Netherlands, they 
will be objects of great interest. They are a very exciting 
group of young fellows. The oldest is thirty. The youngest is 
around twenty-one or twenty-two. We talked to them here in 
Washington. They are now living and working on American 
farms. When they get back home, I think we can be sure that 
the information they have acquired from their experience will 
be spread. A Dutchman will take the gospel from another 
Dutchman, but we could send 33 farmers from here to Holland, 
and they would be looked upon with considerable suspicion, and 
there would not be any acceptance of what they said. 

So much for the foreign visitors. On the other side of the 
picture, an American scientist, Dr. Frederick J. Brady, of the 
United States Public Health Service, and an insecticide expert, 
Harry H. Sage, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
are leaving shortly to study African sleeping sickness and malaria 
in East and West Africa. Their job will be to make recom- 
mendations for further United States assistance in combating 
the tsetse fly and mosquito, carriers of the two diseases. This 
is a matter of vital importance to use in other areas. As an illus- 
tration of how different projects interlock, it is well known 
that there are areas in the world which are important sources— 
or could be very important sources—of materials in short supply 
in the United States. But we cannot get at those areas unless 
there is a control of these disease-bearing insects. We rely 
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upon one branch of science to help clear the way for progress 
in another area. 

ECA recognizes that such studies cannot pay off in the imme- 
diate future. There is quite a gap between the primitive method 
of just swatting the fly or mosquito and piloting a plane spraying 
a particular DDT solution. But prevalence of trypanosomiasis 
(sleeping sickness) and malaria probably is the most important 
single factor preventing the development of potentially produc- 
tive mineral and agricultural lands in the dependent territories 
of Africa. Control of the disease-carrying pest is a long-range 
project, but there will never be a better time to start it than 
now. We are coming to the belief that, if Europe is to be self- 
supporting and have a reasonable level of income, it is essential 
to develop the continent of Africa and bring about much- 
improved standards of living in that area. 

A disproportionate amount of training and education generally 
will be necessary in handling the problems of the dependent 
territories. It might take a few minutes to install a lathe in 
France. In certain parts of the world it would take months, or 
perhaps years, before the economy of the area could be devel- 
oped to a point where that lathe could be put to effective use. 
But the economic advancement of the undeveloped areas is a 
vital factor in the attainment of the primary goal of the 
American foreign policy—a world of peaceful, friendly nations. 
It is a prerequisite to the development and spread of genuinely 
democratic institutions. ECA’s deadline is June 30, 1952. All 
we can hope to do, perhaps, is to start the ball rolling. If we 
can do that, we will feel we have made our contribution. 

It should be remembered that genuine European recovery 
cannot be achieved in a vacuum. Its success is contingent upon 
balanced economic relationships with the rest of the world. 
The underdeveloped dependent areas of the ECA countries 
offer possibilities for bringing about a greater degree of well- 
being and a better balance in the world economy, with relatively 
small investments of capital. 

In addition to the material benefits which the technical assist- 
ance program offers, it already shows signs of developing into 
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a genuine educational program in human relationships. These 
men and women who are coming to the United States—and our 
people who are going to other countries—are learning to know 
and understand each other. I feel confident that some of the 
myths our visitors have accepteed as facts about the United 
States will be dissipated after a few weeks’ living with a Wis. 
consin farm family, mingling with Detroit automobile workers, 
visiting our factories, fields, farms, and forests. 

In their contacts with these visitors, our people, too, will 
learn to understand that a Norwegian, an Italian, a Frenchman 
is very little different from an American—that he dreams the 
same dreams, wants the same peace and prosperity for his family. 

I think I have been more struck by the collateral benefits that 
have come from the visits of these foreign teams to this country 
than by the direct benefits. For example, one of the first groups 
that came over here was a team of 12 men from Norway, all 
workers. It was the same team that had been on a visit to 
Russia and they had been, of course, properly regimented there. 
We told them we were going to give them the keys to America: 
they could go wherever they wanted to go and talk to anyone 
they wanted to talk to, and they would not be held to any fixed 
schedule. That created some complications for us, but we 
thought it was the right way to start them off. They did a 
considerable amount of free-wheeling. | 

They had been told some odd stories about America. They 
went to Detroit, fully expecting that the foremen would have 
whips to drive the workers with. In Chicago, they were sur- 
prised that the workers had shoes. They did not quite believe 
the fact that the automobiles in some of our yards belong to the 
workers. After a week or so and after talking to the workers 
themselves, they concluded that was really so—and that was 
astonishing to them. They were genuinely overwhelmed by the 
friendliness shown them everywhere by workers, by manage- 
ment, by all the people they met. I think every member of 
every team that has come over here is going back to Europe 
with an understanding of America that is going to help us 
perhaps in the most practical and comprehensive way to combat 
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the misstatements that are made about us by the Cominform 
in Europe. 

In talking of ECA before many groups, I have said that peace 
is our business, that peace must be based on the mutual trust 
and understanding of the peaceful, freedom-loving people of 
the world. But neither peace nor stable prosperity can be 
secured in a bargain basement. We are going to have to work 
for them, and part of the job is up to you—educators in a free 
world. It is your task to bring to the hearts and minds of men 
appreciation and acceptance of the responsibilities free men must 
assume if this old world of ours is to realize its age-long dream 
of enduring peace and prosperity. 

In the over-all operation of the ECA program, both here 
and overseas, cooperation has been accepted as necessary to 
any real accomplishments. In Paris, representatives of 19 
different political units are working together, through the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation, planning common 
measures of economic recovery and thinking in terms of perma- 
nent economic integration. The over-all design of a unified 
Europe is thus rapidly taking shape. Men of good will, all over 
Europe, are hard at work clothing the design with reality. Many 
of them have come to think in terms beyond mere economics. 
The practical and obvious results of economic cooperation are 
inspiring them with hopes of a far grander structure—the 
permanent close association of the free nations of Europe. 

From this developing unity and understanding of the free 
nations of Europe and this free nation of ours is coming a 
strength which, in my opinion, should be able to withstand any 
challenge. But unity and understanding are not something that 
can be accepted in an emergency and later neglected. They must 
be constantly nourished. Again this is a task in which you as 
teachers can play a major role. ECA’s job comes to an end in 
1952. You have no such deadline. I don’t think I am asking 
too much to suggest that individually you take on this assignment 
as a personal responsibility. 

The stakes are high. There could well be peace and prosperity 
not only in our time, but for a long time. 








The Education of College Teachers’ 


By EARL J. McGRATH 


ITTLE NEW CAN BE SAID on the subject of the education of 
college teachers. For a quarter century at least papers 
on this topic have been read at the meetings of various 

academic groups, and the journals of professional societies 
abound with articles on the subject. As long ago as 1920 School 
and Society contained an article by the then-president of the 
University of Wyoming lamenting the difficulties of administra- 
tive officers in finding faculty members who possessed both a 
broad liberal education and the ability to teach effectively. There 
is little in this paper that was not considered by Mr. Foster, 
the author of the article, twenty-nine years ago. In 1930 the 
need for an improved education for college teachers had assumed 
enough importance to justify the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions, at the University of Chicago, 
to devote the entire program to this topic. The seventeen 
papers read at this conference contain many practical suggestions 
for the improvement of college teaching. It’s an old subject! 
Many words have been said, but little action taken. 

Since members of the profession have long recognized what 
needs to be done, why renew the discussion of the subject today? 
There are two good reasons for doing so. First, the reforms 
that have been persistently, but futilely, advocated through the 
years are now more urgently needed because of changes occurring 
in the colleges themselves. Second, there now seems to be evi- 
dence that some institutions responsible for training college 
teachers are beginning to alter their programs in desirable ways. 
Current discussions of the matter may accelerate the needed 
reforms in these and other institutions. 

The most striking development in the colleges today is the 
nearly universal agreement that all students should receive a 
broader education than hitherto. To this end requirements have 
been set up in the various broad branches of knowledge, including 


* Address given before the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., May 6, 1949. 
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courses which embrace the subject matter of two or more disci- 
plines. For example, the distribution system under which the 
student took a science course in physics, chemistry, geology, or 
astronomy is now being replaced by a requirement that he take 
a broad course interrelating the subject matter of two or more 
of the sciences. Similar comprehensive courses are offered in the 
humanities and in the social sciences. With these developments 
in the college curriculum, the complaints of twenty or twenty-five 
years ago against the type of students leaving the graduate 
schools to assume teaching responsibilities are more valid now 
than they were then. For in those days teachers were not 
frequently required to offer instruction integrating the material 
of several subjects. Excessive specialization in graduate studies 
wa’, therefore, a less serious matter than it is today. Now, how- 
ever, the teacher who begins his work in the average liberal arts 
college will probably be asked, at least for the first few years, 
to participate in a course involving several disciplines. Students 
of the college curriculum believe that such broad courses will 
increase in popularity and become nearly universal in the years 
ahead. If these courses are to be adequately staffed, a different 
type of education will be required for those who expect to devote 
their lives to college teaching. 

These changes in the college curriculum have been paralleled 
by another phenomenon affecting the future of college teaching. 
Enrollments in the liberal arts colleges and in those divisions of 
universities which admit students directly from high school have 
increased rapidly in recent years. There is every indication 
that they will continue to grow in the future. If the junior 
colleges continue to multiply as rapidly as they have in the past, 
and if the recommendations of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education with respect to community colleges should 
be carried out to any notable degree, the need for college in- 
structors will be urgent. An increasing proportion of students 
will pursue terminal programs of general studies, and even those 
in technical programs will include a large component of such 
subjects in their post-high-school education. Since many will 
not be going on for specialized or professional education, they 
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should have an education for the common activities of life rather 
than preparatory instruction for advanced study. The increas- 
ing enrollments in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades and the 
changing character of the curriculum clearly reveal the necessity 
of producing many more, and much-better-trained, college 
teachers. 

It is especially timely now to reconsider the training of college 
teachers, because for the first time there seems to be some 
evidence that the institutions which have the responsibility for 
educating these teachers consider it a specific assignment. There 
is a small, but growing, body of opinion that the preparation 
needed by a person who is to spend his professional life in doing 
research, or in giving advanced specialized instruction in a 
narrow field, may not be satisfactory for those who may be 
expected to spend most of their professional lives in under- 
graduate teaching. These convictions have become sufficiently 
firm in a few faculties to cause the development of a different 
type of graduate program leading to the doctor’s degree for 
those who expect to teach. Some of these plans will be con- 
sidered later. The important point to bring out here is that 
there does seem now to be more interest in a program for college 
teachers than ever before. The raising again of the issues and 
problems involved may, therefore, be less of an academic exercise 
than it has hitherto been. 

If we may assume for a moment then that a special educational 
program is needed for prospective college teachers, the question 
immediately arises, ‘“What types of education should the future 
college teacher have if he is to discharge his duties efficiently?” 
Before attempting an answer to this question, we should be clear 
about the kinds of teachers we have in mind. We are here 
considering teachers, the majority of whom will spend their lives 
in separate liberal arts colleges or in similar divisions in larger 
institutions. We are not here concerned with teachers in pro- 
fessional schools or in advanced courses in graduate divisions, 
though much of this discussion would apply to them with equal 
force. 


The question concerning the types of education college 
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teachers should have cannot be answered realistically without 
examining the types of activities college teachers actually engage 
in. What do college teachers do? It is not surprising that 
these faculty members spend most of their professional time in 
teaching or in preparing to teach. Depending upon the institution, 
they are occupied from ten to twenty hours a week in the class- 
room or the laboratory, and perhaps as long in preparation. Many 
still teach in only one subject-matter field, such as physics or 
history. Even in institutions without a program of general 
studies, however, many must teach related subjects, such as 
physics and chemistry, or sociology and political science. Since 
most college students take no more than a single course or two 
in one of the disciplines, it may be presumed that most of this 
instruction in the average institution is at the elementary or 
intermediate level. There are, in addition to these courses, 
some of an advanced nature which in any particular department 
reflect the special intellectual interests which the members of the 
department developed in their graduate work. 

It is apparent that the average college teacher, however, 
spends most of his time instructing undergraduate students in 
the elementary aspects of his subject. Yet a very large propor- 
tion of the graduate program is devoted to the study of advanced 
specialized subject matter, remotely related to the content of first 
or second courses. 

If the training of college teachers is to be geared to their 
actual future teaching responsibilities, the program of the 
graduate school must be greatly broadened. The ideal would 
be to require those who seek admission to graduate schools to 
become college teachers to show evidence that they have a 
liberal education. For, as Dr. Henry Suzzalo said twenty years 
ago, “The first requirement of any teaching scholar is that he 
should be a civilized or a cultured man in his intellectual under- 
standings and appreciations. Too many college teachers are not. 
They comprehend a part of civilization masterfully, but they are 
too often ignorant of the rest. Their intellectual acquisition is 
patterned after the structure of an obelisk, when it should be 
constructed on the lines of a pyramid.” 
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While the undergraduate colleges continue to permit a high 
degree of specialization, any requirement that college teachers 
be broadly educated in all the major areas would, however, be 
unrealistic. When current college reforms are further advanced, 
it may be possible to assume that a graduate of a liberal arts 
college will already have an understanding of the various broad 
areas of knowledge. In the meantime, something can be accom. 
plished by advising college students who expect to teach to get 
as broad an education as possible in their undergraduate days, 

Even if a broader liberal education may not at present be 
required of college teachers, the recent trends in the college 
curriculum demand that, at least within the student’s major 
area of concentration, the graduate program be expanded. 
Instead of taking three or more years beyond the bachelor’s 
degree in one field such as history, or physics, with an ever- 
narrowing specialization within those fields, the future col- 
lege teacher might reasonably be expected to reduce the number 
of courses in his specialty and include a wider variety of sub- 
jects from related disciplines. If, for example, many college 
teachers are going to spend a considerable part of their profes- 
sional life teaching general courses in the social sciences, as ap- 
pears likely, it seems only reasonable to prepare them to do this 
by extending their graduate program into two, three, or more 
social science fields. The same extension should, of course, be 
made in the humanities and the sciences. Teachers may thus 
enter upon college teaching without the present high degree of 
specialization in a single subject. If, however, the graduate pro- 
gram has cultivated a thirst for knowledge, these teachers might 
be expected to extend their learning after graduation. The re- 
duction of specialization within the field would have a further 
advantage. It would retard the multiplication of highly spe- 
cialized courses which really do not belong in undergraduate 
divisions, and probably would not be there were it not for the 
cultivation of specialized interests in graduate schools. The first 
conclusion we may reach is that the range of subjects in the grad- 
uate program of a college teacher should be extended into several 
fields related to his maior field of interest. 
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Thus far we have been concerned only with the subject 
matter. Some attention must be given to the processes of 
giving instruction. The most arresting defect in the train- 
ing of college teachers is the lack of requirements relating to 
the specialized activities of the profession. One need only ob- 
serve the inability of a capable scholar to transmit knowledge 
or to excite an interest in his subject to realize that there is more 
to teaching than learning. Those who observe good teaching 
sometimes fail to note this fact, because profound and wide 
learning may be quite obvious, while the skills by which the ac- 
complished teacher imparts knowledge and excites thought are 
subtle and inconspicuous. It may be true that a few human beings 
are born with this divine genius to teach. The majority of those 
who aspire to become good teachers, however, must learn the 
arts of the guild through study, observation, and practice, just 
as the arts of the medical profession are learned through the 
study of medical techniques and through practice—not after, but 
before a practitioner’s license is granted. 

Let me hasten to add that I am not advocating eighteen hours 
of the systematic study of pedagogy—nor even any required in- 
struction under the administration of a school of education. I 
would say, however, that a prospective teacher could be greatly 
helped in his initiation into his professional duties by meeting 
in a seminar on college teaching conducted jointly by subject- 
matter specialists and by educationists. Such a group might, in 
the course of a graduate year or two, study such subjects as the 
purposes of college education, the kinds of students colleges may 
expect to receive in the next few years, the kinds of education they 
can profitably pursue, pertinent material from psychology, and 
other matters related to the collateral activities of college teach- 
ers, such as advising students and making out examinations. 

There is now a considerable body of reliable knowledge deal- 
ing with such matters which, if learned by graduate students, 
would save them much aimless work, blundering, and ineffective- 
ness as beginning college teachers. At some point in the graduate 
program, before the prospective teacher advances too far, he 
should become acquainted with this knowledge and these skills 
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of the profession. A recent experience at the University of 
Chicago in conducting a seminar for college teachers—drawn 
from many departments—confirms the view that such instruction 
can be not only profitable but also highly interesting to beginning 
teachers—and, I may add, to experienced teachers as well. 

Formal instruction in the theory and practice of higher educa- 
tion can be very helpful. But most of the activities of life, if they 
are learned at all well, are learned by doing—not by reading or 
talking about them. ‘ne learns to play the harp by playing it, 
to paint by painting, to do research by doing research, and one 
learns how to teach by teaching. Most teachers will admit that, 
regardless of their previous education, they really didn’t learn 
much about teaching until they began to teach. Experience in 
the classroom under the guidance of an accomplished teacher 
should, therefore, be an essential element in the preparation of 
college teachers. Would it be too much to ask that each student, 
perhaps in the second year of his graduate work, be placed under 
the direction of a teacher of recognized ability who, for the re- 
maining years of graduate study, would act as counselor, super- 
visor, and professional guide. After watching a competent 
teacher at work, the student could begin to assist with the class, 
and finally assume full teaching responsibility. He would then, 
upon graduation, enter upon his responsibilities experienced at 
least in the basic activities of the profession. 

Some are no doubt already asking the question, “If the grad- 
uate student is to broaden his knowledge and learn something 
about the theory and practice of teaching, when will he do his 
research?” I have said there is more to teaching than learning. 
Nevertheless, at the risk of appearing inconsistent, I should 
like to add that without learning there can be no good teaching. 
Therefore, scholarship is the basis of good college teaching. Be- 
fore answering the question about research, however, let us con- 
sider again the activities college teachers actually engage in and 
their relation to scholarship and research. Research is not con- 
spicuous among these activities. This is not to deny that some 
distinguished and laborious research has been done by college 
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teachers. Studies made by various professional groups, however, 
show that only a relatively small percentage of faculty members 
actually make genuine contributions to knowledge after they com- 
plete their doctor’s thesis. In some professional groups, the 
mathematicians and historians for example, the percentage some 
years ago was between fifteen and twenty. Under present cir- 
cumstances only a few can be expected to continue their research 
interests and activities after they assume their teaching responsi- 
bilities. 

‘It would seem reasonable, therefore, to raise a question con- 
cerning the validity of the existing research requirements in their 
present form. Few would deny that the doing of a piece of 
intellectual work, and reporting the results in scholarly form, 
develop intellectual initiative, resourcefulness, and persistence, 
which should be very useful if carried over into the activities of 
college teaching. Might it not be desirable in the case of college 
teachers, however, to make a distinction between what might be 
called pure, fundamental, or basic research on the one hand, and 
interpretative scholarship on the other? Is not a teacher no less 
a scholar if he continuously studies the literature of his own and 
related fields, if he attempts to organize the findings of scholar- 
ship for teaching purposes? He may not be doing research in 
the sense of making an original contribution to knowledge. But 
might it not be just as well to give the prospective college teacher 
an opportunity to broaden his knowledge, perfect his powers of 
reasoning, and exercise the capacity for philosophical synthesis? 
If so, the present research requirement for the Ph.D. degree 
might be changed somewhat for future college teachers, by per- 
mitting them to do a thesis involving the rearrangement or inter- 
pretation of already existing knowledge, in place of an original 
research project in a narrow field. Some will feel that the inter- 
pretative piece of scholarship is intellectually less exacting than 
more conventional research. But this is a matter of standards of 
performance. An exercise, like an interpretative or philosophic 
writing, can surely, under proper controls, provide opportunity 
for intellectual development as great as that which results from 
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many research projects in a narrow field of knowledge. In any 
event the present research requirement for the Ph.D. degree 
ought to be carefully evaluated to discover why such a large 
percentage of those who receive it do no more research, and 
what other values, if any, it may have in the training of college 
teachers. 

I have attempted to sketch out some of the defects in the 
present program for the preparation of college teachers, and to 
suggest the lines of development that reform might take. In 
terms of common practice they may seem to be radical. They 
have all, however, in one form or other, been proposed by re- 
sponsible bodies of educators in recent years. And, happily, 
they have been embodied in whole or in part in new programs for 
graduate students at Harvard, Syracuse, Chicago, Michigan 
State, and they are being considered elsewhere. These institu- 
tions should be congratulated on their enterprising spirit in ex- 
perimenting with new programs designed to improve college 
teaching. 

More widespread experimentation and cooperative effort are 
needed if an adequate supply of college teachers is to be produced 
in the immediate years ahead. To this end I propose the imme- 
diate development of a cooperative project involving the liberal 
arts colleges, junior colleges, graduate schools, and, particularly, 
representatives of the professional associations in the various 
fields of learning. The purposes of such an organization would be 
to evaluate conventional practices in the graduate schools which 
train college teachers, to organize experimental seminars or 
courses for prospective teachers, to develop cooperatively with 
colleges teaching internships for graduate students, and to enlist 
the support of foundations in such efforts. Perhaps the Ameri- 
can Council on Education is the agency to undertake such a proj- 
ect. In any event, some such effort needs to be made soon if full 
advantage is to be taken of the present highly encouraging de- 
velopments in a few institutions. 
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Minutes of the Thirty-Second Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education 


May 6-7, 1949 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE THIRTY-SECOND annual meeting of the American Coun- 

cil on Education convened at 10:00 a.m. in the Grand Ball- 

room of the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on May 
6, 1949, Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, Illinois, and chairman of the Council, presiding. 

Three hundred and sixteen individuals were present, including 
representatives of 44 constituent members, 19 associate mem- 
bers, and 121 institutional members, as well as representatives of 
nonmember educational organizations, colleges, schools and 
school systems, government departments, and miscellaneous in- 
dividuals and groups. 

The secretary of the Council, Eugene B. Elliott, president of 
the Michigan State Normal College, read the minutes of the 
thirty-first annual meeting, which were regularly approved by 
vote of the Council delegates present. 

Chairman Hunt then introduced the first speaker on the pro- 
gram, the Honorable Robert A. Taft, United States senator 
from Ohio, who addressed the meeting on “Education in the 
Congress.” A discussion from the floor followed Senator Taft's 
paper, participated in by the Senator, Edward B. Rooney, S.J., 
Leonard Carmichael, R. H. Eckelberry, and William E. 
McManus. 

Dr. George F. Zook, president of the Council, was the second 
speaker on the morning program, presenting his annual report 
on the activities of the Council during the year May 1948 to 
May 1949. 

During the morning session Chairman Hunt announced the 
membership of the Nominating Committee to select officers for 
the Council and new members of the Executive Committee for 
the year 1949-50. The Nominating Committee had been 
authorized by the Executive Committee at its meeting on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1949, and consisted of the following: 
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William S. Carlson, president, University of Delaware, chairman 
William H. Lemmel, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Maryland 
Levering Tyson, president, Muhlenberg College 


The morning session adjourned at 12:15 P.M. 


AFTERNOON SEssIon, May 6 


The afternoon session was called to order at 2:30 p.m., Dr. 
Eugene B. Elliott, secretary of the Council, in the chair. 

The Honorable Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, opened the afternoon 
program with an address on “The Place of Education and Train- 
ing in World Recovery.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hoffman’s address his remarks were 
discussed by him with Raymond Walters, George F. Zook, 
Mordecai W. Johnson, and Henry H. Hill. 

The new United States Commissioner of Education, Earl J. 
McGrath, was the second speaker on the afternoon program, 
discussing ““The Preparation of College Teachers.” 

The third and final speaker of the session was Algo D. Hen- 
derson, associate commissioner of education of the state of New 
York, who discussed ‘‘The Plight of the Private Colleges.” 

The afternoon session came to a close at 4:30 P.M. 


EVENING Session, May 6 


The evening session, beginning with dinner at seven o'clock, 
was held in the Sapphire Room of the Mayflower Hotel. Two 
hundred and nine persons attended the dinner meeting. Frederick 
L. Hovde, first vice-chairman of the Council, acted as toastmaster, 
and introduced the guests at the speakers’ table. These guests 
were those members of the Executive Committee of the Council 
present at the meeting, the wives of the Chairman, President, and 
Vice-President of the Council, of the United States Commissioner 
of Education; and two guests from Canada (representing the 
National Conference of Canadian Universities and the Ontario 
Department of Education). The Toastmaster also introduced 
to those present at the dinner the Education Officer of the Brit- 
ish Embassy and four members of the faculties of European in- 
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stitutions, as follows: University of Frankfurt, University of 
Heidelberg, and the University of Vienna. 

The annual chairman’s address was delivered by Herold C. 
Hunt, general superintendent of schools in Chicago, who spoke 
on “The Superintendent Looks at Research.” 

Sumner T. Pike, vice-chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, also spoke at the dinner session on “Atomic Energy 
and American Education.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Pike’s address there was presented 
to the dinner guests a showing of the ““March of Time” film on 
Atomic Energy. 

After the showing of the motion picture the session adjourned 
at ten o'clock. 


Morninc Session, May 7, 1949 


During the morning of May 7 the meeting broke up into 
conference sections, at which were discussed further four sub- 
jects presented at the sessions on May 6, as follows: The Plight 
of the Private College, The Place of Education and Training in 
World Recovery, Atomic Energy and American Education, and 
The Preparation of College Teachers. These sessions were 
under the leadership of the following individuals, listed in order 
of the subjects mentioned above: Charles J. Turck, president 
of Macalester College; Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., special assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, Department of 
State; Morris Meister, principal, Bronx (New York) High 
School of Science; Karl W. Bigelow, chairman, Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education. Each of the conference sec- 
tions was well attended by individuals particularly interested in 
the problem being considered. 

Two of the sections passed formal resolutions. The section 
on the preparation of college teachers went on record as ap- 
proving a study in this area and urged the American Council on 
Education to move ahead rapidly in this direction. The section 
on “The Plight of the Private College” passed the following 
motion : 


Resolved, That we request the American Council on Education to 
study and report on the situation created for the independent and church- 
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related colleges, (1) by the provision in the federal income tax law 
that contributions in excess of 15 percent of the gross income of the 
taxpayer shall not be an allowable deduction; (2) by existing doubts 
as to the legality of gifts by corporations to educational institutions; and 
(3) by the gradual decrease in the percentage of total American benevolent- 
giving that goes to educational institutions, particularly to those of rel- 
atively small size and independent of government control. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, May 7 


The Saturday afternoon session opened with a business meet- 
ing, beginning at 2 p.M., in the Grand Ballroom of the May- 
flower Hotel, Herold C. Hunt, chairman of the Council, 
presiding. 

The first item of business was the report of the Nominating 
Committee, which was presented by its chairman, William S. 
Carlson, as follows: 


For Chairman: 
James B. Conant, president, Harvard University 


For First Vice-Chairman: 
David B. Henry, president, Wayne University; representing the 
Association of Urban Universities 


For Second Vice-Chairman: 
Martha B. Lucas, president, Sweet Briar College 


For Secretary: 
Eugene B. Elliott, president, Michigan State Normal College 


For Treasurer: 
Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president, American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D.C. 


For Assistant Treasurers: 
Grace R. Ontrich, chief accountant, American Council on Education 


Helen C. Hurley, assistant to the president, American Council on 
Education 


For Membership on the Executive Committee, for three-year terms: 
Charles J. Turck, president, Macalester College 
Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent of schools, Chicago, Illinois; 
representing the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


It was moved and duly seconded that the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee be accepted, and that the Secretary cast a 
unanimous ballot for those nominated. 
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It was unanimously voted to elect the above-named indi- 
yiduals as officers and members of the Executive Committee of 
the American Council on Education, all offices, except wherein 
indicated, to be for the year 1949-50. 

Chancellor Rufus H. Fitzgerald, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, a member of the Problems and Policies Committee, sub- 
mitted as recommendations from the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee and the Executive Committee of the Council, sitting to- 
gether, the following names of individuals for nomination to the 
Problems and Policies Committee, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Council’s constitution: 


For regular four-year terms, May 1949 to May 1953: 


Raymond B. Allen, president, University of Washington 
Charles W. Cole, president, Amherst College 
George D. Stoddard, president, University of Illinois 


It was moved and seconded that the report presented by 
Chancellor Fitzgerald be accepted and that the Secretary of the 
Council should cast a unanimous ballot for those nominated as 
above. 

It was unanimously voted that the above individuals should be 
elected to membership on the Problems and Policies Committee 
for regular four-year terms. 

The secretary of the Council, Eugene B. Elliott, then pre- 
sented the financial statement of the Council for the ten-month 
period, July 1, 1948 to April 30, 1949, for (a) the General Ad- 
ministrative Budget and (b) the Publications Revolving Fund. 
Copies of the financial statement and the proposed budgets for 
1949-1950 were in the hands of those present. Their adoption 
was recommended by the Executive Committee of the Council. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the budgets of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, as presented, for the fiscal year July 
1, 1949 to June 30, 1950, for (a) the General Administrative 
Budget in the amount of $153,000, and (b) the Publications Re- 
volving Fund in the amount of $134,600. 

The Chairman of the Council then called the attention of the 
meeting to the fact that the auditor’s report on Council funds for 
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the fiscal year July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, will appear in Tue 
EDUCATIONAL REcorD for October 1949. 

The Chairman of the Council announced that the thirty-third 
annual meeting would be held on May 5 and 6, 1950, but that the 
place of meeting had not yet been determined. He concluded 
the session with an expression of appreciation to the officers and 
staff of the Council, and to members of committees and others 
who had contributed valuable voluntary service to the Council’s 
program during the year. 


CONTINUED AFTERNOON SESSION, May 6 


After the business meeting Dr. Herbert Duda, dean of the 
Faculty of Philosophy of Leipzig University and a professor at 
the University of Vienna, and Professor Walter Hallstein, at 
present connected with Georgetown University as a consultant 
on Central Europe and the comparative law of the foreign serv- 
ice, and formerly professor of law and rector of the University 
of Frankfurt, described educational conditions in Austria and 
Germany to the Council members. 

The final speaker on the Saturday afternoon program was 
Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc., who spoke on the subject of ““Democracy at Home 
and Abroad.” 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the Council adjourned 
at 4:35 p.M. to meet again on the first Friday in May 1950 un- 
less called into special session by the Chairman before that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EvuGENE B. ELLIOTT 
Secretary 





